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The  importance  of  an  effective  make-up  is  becoming’  more  appar- 
ent to  the  professional  actor  every  year,  but  hitherto  there  has  been 
no  book  on  the  subject  describing  the  modern  methods  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  all  branches  of  the  art.  This  want  has  now 
been  filled.  Mr.  Hageman  has  had  an  experience  of  twenty  years 
as  actor  and  stage-manager,  and  his  well-known  literary  ability  has 
enabled  him  to  put  the  knowledge  so  gained  into  shape  to  be  of 
use  to  others.  The  book  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  art  of  making  up. 
Every  branch  of  the  subject  is  exhaustively  treated,  and  few  ques- 
tions can  be  asked  by  professional  or  amateur  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  this  admirable  hand-book.  It  is  not  only  the  best  make- 
up book  ever  published,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by 
any  other.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  every  ambitious  actor. 
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A COMEDY,  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 


Bt  T.  W.  ROBERTSON, 

Author  of  “ Caste,”  “ Ours”  “ David  Garrick”  “ For  Love ” “ A Rapid  Thaw ” 
“ Society”  “ Shadow-tree  Shaft ” etc. 


AS  FIRST  PERFORMED  AT  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  THEATRE, 
LONDON,  UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MISS 
MARIE  WILTON,  FEB.  15,  1868. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 


A DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  COSTUME — CAST  OF  THE  CHARACTERS — EN- 
TRANCES AND  EXITS — RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OP  THE  PER- 
FORMERS ON  THE  STAGE,  AND  THE  WHOLE 
OP  THE  STAGE  BUSINESS. 


CHICAGO: 


THE  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 


The  Graf  Von  Staufenberg 

The  Honorable  Bruce  Fanquehere 

The  Hauptmann  Stockstadt 

The  Chevalier  Browne 

Mr.  Bodmin  Todder 

Frank  Price 

A Croupier 

Rosie 

Amanda 

Mrs.  Kinpeck 


At  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre . 

Feb.  15,  1868. 

..Mr.  H.  W.  Montgomery. 

. .Mr.  Hare. 

. .Mr.  Sydney. 

..Mr.  Bancroft. 

, ..Mr.  W.  Blakely. 

. .Mr.  H.  J.  Montague. 

. ..Monsieur  Eugene  Silyeyra. 
. .Miss  Marie  Wilton. 

. .Miss  Lydia  Foote. 

, ..Mrs.  Leigh  Murray. 


TIME-THE  PRESENT.  SCENE-GERMANY. 


ACT  I.— (Der  Brannen)— Morning. 

ACT  II.— (Das  Alte  Schloss)— Afternoon. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I.— (Der  Yorplatz)— Evening.  Scene  II.— (Der  Spielsaal)— 
Night. 

ACT  IY.— (Der  Kursaal  und  Kurgarten)— The  Next  Day. 

The  Scene  of  the  “ Alte  Schloss  ” being  very  elaborate,  there  is  an  interval  of 
fifteen  minutes  between  the  First  and  Second  Acts. 


Rail. 


SCENERY. 

Scene— A German  gambling-place,  on  the  Rhine. 

ACT  I.— The  gardens  of  the  Gambling-hall,  on  six  grooves. 
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Sand-colored  carpet  down  on  all  the  stage,  tinted  earth-color  in  the  wings,  within 
outlines  of  flower-beds.  L.  side,  all  open ; l.  4 g.,  a set  profile  bank,  two  feet  high, 
slightly  flowered,  runs  on  to  meet  a set  tree  ; all  the  wings,  trees.  It.  side,  all  open  ; 
R.  u.  e.,  a set  sloping  bank,  fall  of  four  feet  in  six,  with  a low  rail  dividing  it  in  half ; 
flowers  on  it.  R.  4 g.,  set  profile  bank  to  match  that  on  l.  side ; tree  same,  r.  c» 
All  the  wings,  trees ; sky  border  and  sinks.  Upper  entrance,  c.,  a large  trap  open, 
with  rail  around  both  sides  and  l.  end,  enclosing  stairs  (practicable),  leading  up  from 
below.  The  upper  entrance  and  stage-level  being  on  a terrace,  the  landscape  fore- 
ground does  not  run  off  flush  with  it,  but  begins,  as  it  were,  at  a lower  point.  The 
view  is  summer,  in  a wooded  and,  in  distance,  mountain  country.  C. , in  3 e.,  a statuo 
of  Fortune,  three-quarter  life  size,  white  marble ; some  artificial  flower  wreaths 
hung  on  her  extended  left  arm.  Strong  sun-colored  morning  light  falls  on  her  from 
L.  3 e.  The  chairs  l.  and  r.  1,  2,  3 e.’s  are  common  drinking-garden  affairs;  the 
tables,  imitation  marble  tops,  on  thin  iron  tripods ; some  of  the  chairs,  l.  and  r., 
are  put  upside  down  on  others.  The  scene  is  during  morning,  seven  to  eight  o’clock  ; 
so,  except  l.  3 e.,  light,  gas  is  only  on  three-quarter  turn  on  the  supposedly  western 
side. 

ACT  II.— Castle  ruins,  on  six  grooves. 
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an  scape  on  flat,  l.  side,  is  mountains,  dark ; b.  side,  sun-lit  mountains,  running 
own  to  river,  very  bright  from  strong  light  off  r.  u.  e.  L.  side,  u.  e.  and  4 e.,  are 
hidden  by  4 g.  flat  being  run  in,  under  roof  to  c.  j 5 G.  wing  is  trees ; 2 and  3 E.,  to 
c.,  comprise  a room  with  roof  (see  figure  following)^ ; 4 g.  flat,  backing  openings  in  3 
g.  flat,  is  bit  of  landscape,  bright.  3 g.  flat  is  a wall,  with  ruined  window,  thin 
pilasters  in  profile,  cut  out  irregularly,  the  sill  of  window  five  feet  from  stage  level. 
The  closed-in  piece  of  2 e.  is  a floor  raised  two  feet,  reached  in  front  by  B.,  an 
inclined  piece,  studded  with  stone  and  canvas  of  earth  color ; 1 e.  is  closed  in,  with 
cut-out  window.  C.,  1 e.,  a set  piece  of  wall,  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  arched 
window,  an  the  sash  out,  four  feet  from  stage  level,  with  a stone  (used  as  a seat)  l. 
of  it,  by  which  it  can  be  climbed  through.  From  r.  1 groove  a ruined  wall,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  is  run  on  to  meet  the  c.  set ; a stone  in  front  of  it  serves  as  seat.  R. 
side,  u.  e.,  river ; the  zig-zag  A.  to  A.  is  a profile  set  of  stunted  fir  trees,  intermin- 
gled with  rocks,  etc.  ; set  rocks  r.  1 and  2 e.’s  ; trap  open  £.,  with  colored  canvas,  to 
add  to  picture  ; all  the  r.  wings  are  trees,  pines  and  firs.  Sky  borders  r.  side  and  l. 
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SCENERY. 


A,  rocky  wall  leading  to  c.,  set,  marked  B.  B and  C support  at  upper  end  the 
front  of  roof  D in  l.  2 and  3 e.’s.  E is  the  stairs  leading  up  to  roof,  whisk  is  prac- 
ticable ; F.  is  wall  at  upper  side  of  roof. 


ACT  III.— Scene  I.— Ante-chamber  to  gambling  saloon,  on  two  grooves. 
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The  wall  is  white  and  gold  panuslling.  D.  in  c.,  curtained.  A A are  pillars, 
white ; the  one  r.  c.  front  has  a small  card,  glazed,  in  gilt  frame,  hanging  on  it, 
“ Rules  and  Regulations,”  etc.  Large  curtains,  dark  wine  color,  are  fixed  so  as  to 
fall  between  pillars  on  1 g.,  to  mask  the  arrangement  of  following  scene.  Carpet 
down  for  whole  act,  imitation  marble,  black  lozenges  on  yellow  ground,  large  pattern. 
Scene  II.— Gambling-saloon.  Pillars  in  Scene  I.  are  removed.  In  2 e.,  at  c.,  a 
long  roulette  table  ; the  flat  and  u.  and  r.  u.  e.’s  side-sets  are  wall,  white  and  gold, 
pannelled,  pictures,  etc. ; seats  around  table  and  r.  and  l.  ; Croupiers  seats,  three 
at  c.,  behind  table,  one  seat  higher  than  the  others  and  behind  them,  centrally ; also, 
one  at  each  end. 
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ACT  IV.— Exterior  of  gambling-house  and  gardens,  on  six  grooves. 
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Landscape  on  flat ; l.  side  on  it,  garden,  trees,  seats,  benches  and  tables  under 
trees ; the  wings,  l.  side,  are  vases  and  urns  with  flowers  and  exotic  plants. ; n.  side, 
a set  house-front,  with  practicable  door ; before  it  a set  stoop  or  portico,  with  railing 
running  round  outer  edge ; A.  A.  being  tasteful  iron  lamp-posts,  holding  double- 
branched  lamp-irons,  with  ground-glass  globes  in  profile  ; B.,  flight  of  steps  to  stage 
level;  c.,  3 g.  set  is  run  on  a little  to  mask  the  front  end  of  steps;  windows  on 
house-front  are  not  practicable  ; the  light  is  from  the  left.  Time  is  early  morning. 
D.  D.,  boxwood,  trimmed,  on  the  porch. 


PROPERTIES  ( See  " Scenery.”) 

Act  —Waiter,  with  decanter ; two  glasses,  earthenware  schnapps  bottle ; coin 
for  Browne  ; pipes  for  Peasants  ; cigar  and  matches,  in  dispatch-box,  for  Stock- 
stadt  ; decanter,  bottle,  two  glasses,  on  tray  (second  time).  Act  III. : Letter  tor 
Bosie  ; flower-basket  with  bouquets ; pencil  and  card  for  Mrs.  Kinpeck.  Scene  11. : 
five  rakes  for  Croupiers  ; cards,  gold  and  silver  coin,  bank-notes,  chairs,  roulette- 
table  (see  “ figure  ” herewith).  Act  IV. : Pistol-case,  not  to  open ; chairs,  tables ; 
letter  for  Price  ; letter  for  Amanda. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Actor  Is  supposed  to  face  the  Audience. 


d.  r.  c.  c.  D.  d.  l.  c. 


R.  U.  E. 


SCENE. 


\ 


L.  3 E. 


\ 


\ 


L.  2 E. 


L.  1 E. 


R.  R.  C.  C.  L.  C.  L. 

AUDIENCE. 


l.  Left. 

L.  c.  Left  Centre. 

L.  1 e.  Left  First  Entrance. 

l.  2 e.  Left  Second  Entrance. 

l.  3 e.  Left  Third  Entrance. 

l.  u.  e.  Left  Upper  Entrance 

(wherever  this  Scene  may  be.) 
d.  l.  c.  Door  Left  Centre. 


c.  Centre. 

r.  Bight. 

R.  1 E.  Bight  First  Entrance. 
r.  2 e.  Bight  Second  Entrance. 
r.  3 E.  Bight  Third  Entrance. 
r.  u.  E.  Bight  Upper  Entrance. 

d.  r.  c.  Door  Bight  Centre. 


[For  Costumes  see  page  37.] 
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PLAY. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE. — Garden  around  the  mineral  water  springs.  At  curtain  rise , Band 
is  heard  off  r.  playing  with  varying  power , so  that  the  music  will  appear 
to  be  carried  to  Scene  by  the  wind , discovering  Peasant  Women,  Men 
and  one  or  two  Children,  heads  bare,  cap  in  hand , looking  off  r.  2 e.  Bell 
rings , as  if  of  a churchy  morning  service.  They  exeunt  r.  Promenaders, 
male  and  female,  enter  R.  and  cross , and  L.  and  cross,  4th  and  bth  entrances . 
Chevalier  Browne  lounges  on  l.  u.  e.  “ Fra  Diavolo”  music , a few 
bars  on  sax-horn  ; comes  down  c.  to  table  r.  c.,  places  chair  for  himself. 
Promenaders  walk  about  up  stage , crossing , etc.  Seated,  calls  r.  off  pros- 
cenium e.  Kellner ! 

Enter , r .,pros.  E.,  Waiter. 

Browne.  Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it 'l  (Waiter  smiles,  bows)  Give  me  a cup  of 
coffee,  and  some  cognac.  (Waiter  bows,  exit  n.,pros.  e.  Zooks  contemptu- 
ously over  his  left  shoulder  up  stage)  There  they  are,  the  early  risers,  walking 
off  the  fever  of  last  night,  while  the  knowing  birds  and  the  punters  are 
lying  in  bed  and  dreaming  of  new  martingales,-  over  their  cup  of  coffee. 
(lights  and  smokes  a cigar)  It’s  odd — but  how  that  little  girl  still  runs  in 
my  head ! I wish  I could  run  in  her  heart ! Strange  thing  in  a man  of 
five-and -thirty.  I thought  I had  passed  my  salad  and  sentimental  days. 
Five-and-^eWy.  Bah  ! I am  five-and -eighty.  Humph ! perhaps  that  ac- 
counts for  it ! I am  fallen  into  my  second  childhood.  ( Utterly ) I’ll  take 
care  it  isn’t  unhappier  than  my  first ! 

Waiter  enters  r.,  pros,  e.,  with  tray,  on  which  is  bottle  and  cup  of  coffee. 

Enter,  l.  u.  e.  Bruce  Fanquehere,  down  c. 

Browne.  Oh!  here's  Fanquehere. 

Waiter  ( places  things  on  table,  very  familiarly  salutes  Bruce).  How  about 
that  French  girl — what’s  she  doing  here,  like  the  rest  I 

Bruce  ( taking  seat  l.  side  of  r.  c.  table).  Same,  Kellner  ! cognac  ! ( Exit 
Waiter,  r.  pros,  e.,  returns  with  bottle,  glass  and  decanter  of  water  on  tray. 
Business,  Waiter  is  going  to  pour  water  into  glass  upon  cognac , when  Bruce 
pushes  decanter  away,  fills  up  with  the  raw,  anddrinks.  Exit  Waiter,  receiving 
coin  from  Bruce  and  Browne. 

Browne  (smoking).  Any  news. 
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Bruce.  No  ! The  post  has  not  come  in.  I had  a letter  last  night, 
( drinks  with  a Shaking  hand)  with  a “ Pall  Mall.” 

Browne.  Anything  in  it,  eh  I 

Bruce.  Lord  Slowly’s  sold  his  stud. 

Browne.  Hard  up  1 

Bruce.  No,  soft  down.  He’s  going  to  be  married.  There  you  are. 
(< offers  newspaper'.)  Have  a look  at  it  1 

Browne  {takes  paper).  Thanks.  Apropos,  how  is  Mademoiselle  1 

Bruce.  Pietty  well,  after  her  wetting. 

Browne  {smoking).  How  was  it  1 

Bruce.  Why,  she  was  out  fishing.  She  had  a carp  tickle  her  hook, and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  she  had  one  foot  on  the  gunwale,  when 
over  she  weDt,  like  an  otter.  Ever  go  otter  hunting] 

Browne.  No. 

Bruce.  Pine  sport!  eventful  moment  when  the  dogs  pin  him.  I’m 
glad  I was  not  there,  for  1 should  have  gone  crankey.  She’s  the  only 
valuable  poor  Jack  left  in  the  way  of  legacy,  except  debts.  Her  father 
used  to  like  me,  and  so  when  he  was  sold  out  and  the  family  hunted  him 
till  he  had  taken  refuge  at  Boulogne,  he  called  me  to  him,  and  he  said : — 
“ Bruce,  don’t  let  those  damned  people  ” — that’s  the  family,  he  always  called 
them  “ damned  people  !”  “ Don’t  let  them  have  her,  when  I’m  gone. 
They’ll  teach  her  family  prayers  and  to  forget  her  father!”  I took  the 
charge  and  I’ve  kept  her  ever  since.  I tell  you,  Browne,  (< excitedly ) that 
girl  is  the  most  wonderful — {checks  himself)  but  I am  becoming  wild 
again. 

Browne.  It  was  fortunate  young  Price  was  there  and  saved  her. 

Bruce.  I hope  I shan’t  see  him.  I don’t  like  him.  Very  hard  to  be 
under  obligations  to  him  when  a Society’s  hook  wrould  have  done  it  as 
well. 

Browne.  What  have  you  got  against  him! 

Bruce.  Why,  who  is  he]  Price — Price,  Dingle  & Co. — young,  rich 
and  foolish  ! 

Brow  ne.  What’s  the  personal  offence  I 

Bruce.  My  dislike  is  hereditary.  He’s  grandson  of  that  Price  who 
contested  our  borough  and  beat  my  grandfather.  The  next  year  my 
grandfather  bought  up  the  borough — I mean  the  village — when,  hanged 
if  they  didn’t  pass  the  Reform  Bill  and  it  was  disfranchised.  Price  ! 
damn  Price  ! {brings  his  fist  down  on  table , and  drinks.) 

Browne  {makes  the  motion  of  slipping  a jack  with  his  hands).  Let’s  rook 
him  to  even  it  1 

Bruce.  So  we  will ! Confound  him!  He’s  a good-looking  fool;  not 
an  amusing  scoundrel 

Browne.  Like 

Enter , l.  u.  e.,  coming  down  c.,  Frank  Price,  looking  about  him. 


Browne  {aside  to  Bruce).  Here  he  is  ! {to  Price)  Good  morning  ! 

Price  {saluting).  Good  morning,  Browne,  how  d’e  do  1 {turns  up  c.) 

Browne.  What,  are  you  going  1 {taps  the  decanter  with  coffee  spoon , sig- 
nificantly.) 

Price.  I must.  I am  taking  the  waters  ; and  when  you  are  taking  the 
waters,  you  must  walk  about.  At  least  the  doctors  say  so.  Ah!  Mr. 
Fanquehere,  I trust  Miss  Fanquehere  has  quite  recovered 

Bruce.  From  her  wetting  1 Quite,  thank  you.  {coldly.) 

Price  {meditates).  Ah  ! {music  of  orchestra, , r.;  aside)  I wonder  if  he’ll 
be  friendly  some  time,  {up  c.) 


ACT  I. 
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Enter , r.  2 e.,  across  and  down  c.,  Hauptmann  Stockstadt  and  Graf  von 
Staufenbero,  arm-in-arm.  Browne  rises  to  them . Bruce  goes  up 
B.  and  reclines , seated  on  one  chair , legs  up  on  another , r.  3 E.,  under  tree . 

Browne.  Good  morning,  Hauptmann,  good  morning,  Graf!  {they  shake 
hands.  Price  comes  down  c.)* 

Graf  {gravely,  German  accent).  How  do  you  do  1 Illushtratet  Loondon 
News  ! Stockstadt,  Wie  gehts. 

Bruce  {aside).  Ah,  quite  an  amusing  scoundrel! 

Price  {to  Browne).  What  does  he  mean  I 

Browne.  He  only  speaks  German,  or,  at  least,  that  is  all  the  English 
he  knows. 

Price  {laughing).  Rather  a limited  vocabulary  ! 

Browne.  Let  me  make  you  acquainted,  {introduces  Graf  and  Price.) 
Mr.  Price,  the  Graf  von  Staufenberg.  Herr  Graf,  my  friend,  Mr.  Frank 
Price. 

Price  {saluting).  Most  charmed  to  know  you,  sir. 

Graf  {gravely).  How  do  you  do  I Illushtratet  Loondon  News,  {salutes.) 

Price  {to  Browne).  And  his  friend,  the  little  officer  all  over  medals — 
what  do  you  call  him  I 

Browne.  The  Hauptmann  Stockstadt.  Don’t  you  speak  German  1 

Price.  Not  a word.  However,  I can  answer  the  Graf  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. {to  Graf,  gravely)  Saturday  Review,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Times,  and 
Telegraph,  {emphatically)  Second  edition  ! 

Bruce  {aside,  coming  down  r.  c.).  Amusing,  clever,  not  such  a fool  as  1 
took  hi  n for. 

Browne  {to  Price,  introduces  Stockstadt).  Hauptmann.  Mr.  Price. 
Price,  Captain  Stockstadt.  {to  Price)  He  speaks  French,  {to  Stockstadt) 
En  Fran^ais. 

Stockstadt.  Bien  aid,  Monsieur  l {cap  off  in  salute.) 

Price  {hat  lifted  to  Browne).  But  I don’t  know  French  either.  Oh,  I 
am  such  an  awful  idiot ! And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I know  it. 

[Stockstadt  and  Graf  go  up  stage. 

Browne.  Here’s  Mrs.  Kinpeck  coming  ! 

Price.  Then  I’ll  go. 

Browne.  Are  you  afraid  she’ll  borrow  ! 

Price.*  No  ! I’m  afraid  she’ll  repay.  Every  time  she  sees  me  she 
asks  for  the  loan  of  ten  florins,  and  as  soon  as  she  gets  them  she  goes 
away  to  lose  them  at  the  tables.  Ten  florins  ! It’s  a cheap  rate  to  get 
rid  of  her ! 

Browne.  Mr.  Todder  does  not  think  so. 

Price.  Ah ! you  see,  he  spends  his  money  on  himself — such  an  un- 
worthy object,  1 can’t  help  thinking,  {going  up  r.  c.  a little , returns  to 
Bruce)  Mr.  Fanquehere,  {embarrassed)  I hope  that  Miss  Fanquehere  — 

Bruce  {coldly).  Has  recovered  from  her  dip  in  the  water  I Quite,  thank 
you  again. 

Price  {goes  up  c.,  aside).  Then  I’ll  go  and  think  of  her.  {suddenly)  I’ll 
go  take  my  second  glass.  f Exit  l.  u.  e. 

Browne  has  gone  up  c.  with  Graf  arm-in-arm,  talking ; then  comes  down 
Siowly,  paper  in  hand . Graf  and  Stockstadt  exeunt  by  steps  and  open 
trap  up  c . at  back . 

Bruce  (seated.) 

Browne.  Price.  Stock.  Graf. 

VP  R-  r.  c.  c.  l.  c. 

Bruce  {staled  at  table , jr.  c.j  Price.  Browne. 

c. 
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Enter , r.  2 E.,  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  to  meet  at  c.  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder,  who  enter$ 
L.  2 E.  They  exchange  salutes . Mrs.  R.  cames  down  l.  side  to  take  seat 
in  chair , front.  Todder  comes  down  c. 

Todder.  How  do  you  do  this  morning,  Mrs.  Kinpeck  7 

Mrs.  K.  Quite  well,  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder. 

Browne.  Well,  Mr.  Todder,  how  are  you  1 

Todder.  Well,  sir,  I am  not  much  better. 

Browne.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  1 

Todder.  A touch  of  the  dyspepsia,  (wry  face.) 

Mrs.  K.  Hem  ! I wouldn’t  eat  so  much  ! 

Todder.  So  much ! Bless  you,  I hardly  eat  anything  ! 

Mrs.  K.  You  look  half  starved  ! 

Todder.  I knew  you  would  say  that  or  something  bitter.  You  were 
in  the  play  last  night. 

Browne.  Ah ! What  luck  7 

Mrs.  K.  Bad  vein.  I lost  every  florin  I had  about  me. 

Todder.  Ah ! not  much  ! (aside)  I had  her  there  ! ( [chuckling , going  r., 
runs  against  Bruce’s  leg  as  he  sits  at  table)  Vulgarly  purse-proud.  You 
were  in  my  way,  sir  ! This  gentleman  was  in  my  way.  (to  Browne.) 

Browne.  Oh  ! let’s  take  advantage  of  the  accident.  Bruce,  this  is  the 
Mr.  Bodmin  Todder,  you  know  ! Mr.  Todder,  the  Honorable  Bruce  Fan- 
quehere.  (Bruce  rises  and  salutes  Todder.) 

Todder  (fawningly).  I beg  your  pardon,  sir!  I did  not  see  your — 
your  legs — if  1 may  be  allowed  to  use  so  strong  an  expression  ! 

Mrs.  K.  ( bitterly , aside).  The  sneak  ! It’s  because  the  old  brute  is  an 
honorable,  hasn’t  a penny  ! 

Bruce.  Pray  don  t mention  it,  Mr. — Mr. 

Todder.  Todder,  sir,  Todder — Bodmin  Todder.  I was  christened 
Bodmin  because  I was  born  there.  You  don’t  happen  to  know  Bodmin  I 

Bruce.  No  ! nor  Todder  ! 

Todder.  It’s  the  most  disagreeable  place  to  be  born  in  that  you  can 
imagine ! 

Mrs.  K.  I should  think  it  was. 

Bruce.  Your  name  seems  familiar  to  me.  May  I inquire,  were  you 
ever  in  Parliament  ? 

Todder.  Never  ! (t flattered .) 

Mrs.  K.  (spitefully).  The  name  of  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder  you  have  often 
read  in  the  papers — in  the  advertisements — “Use  only  Bodmin  Todder’s 
Unrivalled  Starch!”  “ Do  you  want  immaculate  collars'?  Use  Bodmin 
Todder’s  Celebrated  Starch!”  (Bruce  and  Browne  conceal  their  smiles.) 

Bruce.  My  dear  madam 

Todder.  Oh,  let  her  talk,  I don’t  mind  it.  (reluctantly)  I’m  proud  of  it! 
heartily  proud  of  it ! 

Mrs.  K.  No  (pause)  doubt! 

Todder.  It  is  a noble  branch  of  industry  ! I followed  it  with  a per- 
tinacity worthy  of  the  pursuit.  It  demanded  the  best  years  of  my  life, 
and  I sacrificed  all  on  the  altar  of  commerce. 

Bruce  (taking  Todder's  arm).  My  dear  sir,  I honor  your  aspirations. 
Trade  is  above  sneers — manufacturers  are  proof  against  taunts — the  base 
of  many  a princely  fortune  rests  in — in— 

Mrs.  K.  In  the  washtub. 

Bruce.  No,  no — starch  ! 

Todder.  I’m  obliged  to  you,  sir.  (shakes  hands  warmly.) 

Bruce  (same  tone).  Wherever,  and  whenever  I meet  with  successful 
merchants,  I seek  to  prove  my — my  esteem  for  the  grand  qualities  which 
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must  have  made  them  successful  in  the — the  fierce  struggle  of — of  com- 
merce. (goesa.  a little , aside)  Confound  it!  that’s  one  of  the  lies  I never 
can  forgive  myself  for. 

Topper.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I have  made  money,  but  I have  lost  my 
stomach. 

Bruce.  > j^og^  ir  st0lriach  i 

Browne.  ) J 

Topper.  Yes,  gone! 

Bruce.  Good  gracious,  gone  ! 

Topper.  1 mean  my  digestion.  To  think  I can’t  touch  anything,  meat 
or  gravy.  When  it’s  not  my  liver,  it's  my  heart — I wish  they  could  sep- 
arate from  me,  be  dead  and  buried,  both,  sir,  both  ! (up  c.,  and  off  l.  2 e. 
Mrs.  Ktnpeck  follows  him  off  same , Bruce  up  r.  c.) 

Browne  (comes  down  c.,  paper  in  hand).  No  news  is  bad  news  ! 

Music  r.  during  following  in  fitful  strains,  piano  crescendoing  to  fortissimo , and 
then  dying  away . 

I must  hedge  on  the  handicap.  Halloa  ! what's  this?  (reads  to  himself) 
“ Death  in  high  life  ! Lord  Badeley  Tredmaine,  once  so  celebrated  in 
the  least  famous  circles,  has  deceased  in  his  seventieth  year.  During  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  took  care  of  his  estate  and  revenues  with 
the  attention  of  a miser ; and  the  property  has  become  immense.”  Old 
Bad  Tredmaine  off  the  hooks,  eh?  Ah!  (reads)  “After  paying  a few 
trifling  legacies  to  old  servants,  etc,,  the  bulk  of  the  vast  estate  will  go 
to  Miss  Rosie  Fanquehere,  now,  we  believe  travelling  abroad.”  Ah ! 
(looks  around  at  Bruce)  Does  he — (checks  himself  , aloud)  Bruce,  old  fellow, 
have  you  seen  this  ? 

Bruce.  No.  I only  wrant  to  look  at  Trollope’s  last  wreekly  letter. 
Have  you  done  with  it  ? 

Browne.  In  a moment,  (aside)  He  has  not  read  it.  (takes  out  penknife , 
cuts  slip  out  of  paper , gives  paper  to  Bruce,  who  puts  it  in  his  pocket  without 
looking  at  it , and  lounges  off  r.  2 e.)  I have  him  ! 

Music,  piano.  Promenaders  cross  L.  to  R.,  3 and  4 e. 

Do  I love  the  girl?  N — no.  Anyway,  I could  make  her  love  me  though. 
(thoughtfully)  If  it  wasn’t  for  Amanda.  Oh,  curse  her  ! why  did  I ever 
know  her.  Yet — it  is  the  second  wife  that  would  be  injured,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  Then,  if  Amanda  should  get  this  engagement  for  America — 
she  would  go  far  away  from  here.  In  a year — in  a year,  (music,  “ Fra 
Diavolo  ” ) Rosie  is  young  and  impressionable.  She’k  sick  and  tired  of 
the  society  of  this  roue.  And  he’ll  be  kept  quiet  by  half  the  proceeds. 
(music  is  heard , and  then  ceases)  It’s  worth  the  risk.  I’ll  risk  it ! she  s the 
sort  of  girl  that  is  easily  wron.  The  powder  is  there,  and  wants  but  the 
flame  to  kindle  it.  I’ll  be  the  spark.  Ah  ! she  is  here. 

Enter,  l.,  leisurely,  Mrs.  Kinpeck  and  Topper.  Price  l.  u.  e.,  remaining 
up  there,  and  Rosie  by  r.  2 e. 

Rosie  (to  Bruce,  who  comes  to  c.  with  her).  I am  so  tired,  Uncle. 

Bruce.  Are  you,  dear  ? Go  and  sit  down,  darling,  (goes  up  r.  leisurely.) 

Rosie  (comes  to  chair  l.  of  r.  c.  table,  to  All).  How  do  you  do,  all  the 
folks  ? (to  Browne)  How  do  you  do,  this  morning,  (gives  Browne  her 
hand,  andtakes  seat  at  upper  l.  corner  of  table , r.  c.) 

Browne.  I was  sorry  to  have  heard  of  your  accident — and  sorry  I was 
not  there. 
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Rosie.  Why  1 

Browne.  So  that  I could  have  had  the  joy  of  saving  you. 

Price  (up  c.,  aside).  I wish  I dared  to  speak  to  her. 

Todder  (seated  l.  of  c ) She  is  so  charming.  It  is  delightful  to  have 
youth.  ( smiles .) 

Mrs.  K.  (seated  l.,  front , very  bitterly).  And  good  health ! (Todder 

changes  countenance.) 

Browne  (aside  to  Rosie,  very  feelingly).  Do  you  know  I couldn’t  sleep 
at  all  last  night  for  thinking  of  you  1 

Rosie  (same  to  Browne,  lightly).  Why,  that’s  strange.  I dreamt  of  you . 
Browne  (pleased).  Of  me  I 

Rosie.  Yes,  I dreamt  of  seeing  you  in  a church,  beiug  married. 
Browne  (his face  looks  puzzled  and  angry).  Church  I (Rosie  nods,  aside) 
Can  she  have  guessed  ? (aloud,  laughing)  And  pray,  who  was  the — the 
ah ! bride  7 

Rosie.  Oh,  I couldn’t  see  her,  she  had  her  white  satin  back  towards 
me ! 

Todder.  What  a beautiful  little  girl ! I like  to  watch  young  ladies 
like  her.  (glances  at  Mrs.  K.)  I never  like  to  watch  old  women. 

Mrs.  K.  Perhaps  that’s  because  young  ladies  never  like  to  watch  you. 

Bruce  comes  down  r.  c.,  Price  comes  hesitatingly  down  c. 

Price  (to  Bruce).  I — I hope  miss  Fanquehere  has  quite  recover- 
ed— 

Bruce  (a  little  less  coldly).  From  her  dip  in  the  lake  I Quite,  I thank 
you.  (to  Rosie)  Here  is  Mr.  Price,  Rosie. 

Rosie  (gives  Price  her  hand  with  effusion).  So  pleased  to  see  you  again 
after  our  meeting  under  the  water. 

Price.  Most  happy  to  meet  you  under  any  water — I mean  circum- 
stances ! 

Mrs.  K.  (aside  to  Todder).  What  makes  that  man  Browne  look  so 
disgusted  ! 

Todder  (same  to  her).  Perhaps  he’s  looking  at  you. 

Browne.  How  was  it  all. 

Rosie.*  Well,  I was  fishing,  and  all  at  once  I saw  my  float  go  bob,  bob ! 

and  looking  up  I saw  Mr.  Price  on  the  island  opposite 

Price.  Who  had  a bite  at  the  same  moment 

Browne.  Ah  ! it  must  have  been  sympathy. 

Todder.  Your  pardon  ! I think  it  must  have  been  fish. 

Rosie.  Just  as  I saw  Mr.  Price,  the  pull  came,  and  I overbalanced 

myself  and  in  I went,  and  down  I went 

Price.  Down,  down ! 

Rosie.  But  up  again,  when  Mr.  Price’s  face  was  no  more  there 

Price.  I was  in 

Todder.  For  a wetting 

Mrs.  K.  But,  you  see,  Mr.  Price  is  young,  and  not  a coward. 

Rosie.  Strange  I was  not  frightened,  but  I wonder  why  the  fishes  did 

not  come  around  and  snap  at  me 

Browne  (half  aside).  Charming  bait. 

Rosie.  Then  I sank  deeper  than  before — I struck  against  the  earth, 
and  once  more  saw  the  sun,  so  bright — when  down  again — I remembered 
when  I was  a little  girl,  and  tried  to  say  a prayer.  My  thoughts  went 


Bruce.  Rosie.  Price.  Mrs,  K.  Todder. 

c.  l.  o.  l. 
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back  to  you,  Uncle,  ( hand  in  Bruce’s)  and  my  old  nurse,  Martha — for  I 
forgot  ( wonderingly ) that  she  was  dead,  and,  and — I can’t  tell  you  any 
more — oh  ! I remember  ! all  of  a sudden  something  large  banged  against 
me — something  drew  me  near  it — (Price’s  arm  around  her  waist)  close — 
close - 

Price  (aside).  Close,  close ! 

Rosie.  I guessed  who  it  was  ! It  was  you — I had  seen  your  face  on  the 
island — I knew  it  was  you.  But  I don’t  remember  any  more  till  I woke 
up  in  the  sun  on  the  islands,  (cangs  to  Bruce,  exhausted .) 

Bruce  (to  Price).  You  must  come  and  dine  with  us,  at  the  Bellevue, 
anytime  you  like.  Always  happy  to  see  you,  sir.  ( shakes  Price’s  hand.) 

Price.  Thank  you , I am  much  flattered.  Any  one  would  do  the  same. 

Browne  (rises).  You  deserve  a medal  from  the  Humane  Society. 

Price.  I hope  I shan’t  get  one. 

Rosie.  I know  best  how  much  I am  obliged — I won’t  forget  it. 

Price.  It’s  a mere  trifle,  I assure  you!  (Rosie  laughs.) 

Rosie.  It’s  odd,  isn’t  it?  to  be  drowned  ? 

Todder.  I don  t know  ! I never  was  drowned. 

Mrs.  K.  But  you  ought  to  be  ! 

Price  (confused).  I really  don’t  deserve  such  gratitude.  It  is  a service 
I would  have  rendered  any  one.  I would  have  saved  even  Mrs.  Kinpeck, 
in  a similar  matter 

Todder.  Oh,  that  would  have  been  quite  a different  matter. 

Browne.  I have  something  to  propose.  Suppose  we  go  on  an  excur- 
sion. 

Rosie.  An  excursion  1 

Browne.  Yes,  to  the  Alte  Schloss,  together,  (all  rise.) 

Rosie.  Ruins? 

Browne  (aside  to  Rosie).  I only  proposed  it,  thinking  you  would  like 
it. 

Mrs.  K.  Oh,  Mr.  Price,  won’t  you  take  me  ? 

Todder  (aside).  Poor  young  man  ! 

Price.  With  much  pleasure. 

Mrs.  K.  (aside).  He’ll  pay  my  share  of  the  fare  ! 

Price  (aside).  To  be  near  her,  I’d  take  the  devil. 

Browne  (giving  Rosie  his  arm).  We’ll  all  be  here  at  ten,  we’ll  lunch  at 
the  restaurant,  and  then,  AUons ! (Music  of  a march.  All  exunt  r.  2 and 
3.  E. 

Waiter  enters  r.,  pro*,  e.,  with  table , which  he  places  c.,  and  covers  with 
cloth . Promenaders  cross  l.  to  r.  Enter,  r.  2 e.  to  c.,  Stockstadt, 
seats  himself  at  table  just  placed , r.  side  of  it. 

Stockstadt  (to  Waiter).  Kellner  ! einer  flasch  Rein  wein,  mit  was- 
ser.  (prepares  a cigar  for  smoking  leisurely.  Exit  Waiter,  r.  pros,  e., 
gets  bottle , decanter , glasses  on  tray , re-enters,  places  them , receives  money  and 
exits. 

Enter , r.  2 e.,  and  down  c.,  in  a brown  study , Price. 

Price  ( looks  at  his  watch).  Eight  o’clock.  Ah ! two  hours  before  I 
shall  see  and  hear  her  voice  again.  What  shall  I do  to  kill  that  time  ? 
I have  it,  I’ll  go  take  another  glass  of  the  waters.  No,  mine’s  a fever 
that  that  can’t  allay.  I thought  it  wasn’t  when  I first  saw  her.  I knew 
it  was,  when  I felt  her  arms  wound  around  me  in  the  depth  of  the  lake. 
I wish  I could  get  some  one  to  speak  with  of  her — some  one  to  confide 
in.  Who  ? Browne  would  sneer — Todder  would  jeer,  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck 
would  only  borrow  more  florins.  Her  uncle  don’t  like  me — because  of 
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something  my  grandfather  did  to  his  grandfather.  That’s  the  worst  of 
having  grandfathers.  Just  my  luck.  Oh,  when  I saved  her,  if  I could 

only  have  borne  her  off  to ( going  r.  a little  nearly  upsets  table  upon 

Stockstadt.) 

Stockstadt  {rises).  Der  teufel ! {wipes  his  trousers  with  handkerchief.) 

Price.  I beg  pardon.  (Stocvkstadt  sits  as  before,  aside.)  The  little  Prus- 
sian officer,  all  over  scars  and  medals,  {aloud)  I beg  pardon. 

Stockstadt.  So,  herr  camerad  'l 

Price.  A thousand  pardons.  (Stockstadt  bows)  Thank  you.  {aside) 
A thought ! he  doesn't  understand  a word  of  English ! I’ll  confide  in 
him,  he  can’t  betray  my  secret  at  any  rate,  {aloud,  seriously)  Captain 
Stockstadt ! 

Stockstadt  {attentive).  Was,  mein  herr  I 

Price.  I know  my  manner  must  seem  strange  to  you.  I’ll  tell  you 
why,  though  you  won’t  understand  me,  then.  I am  in  love — with  a 
young  English  girl,  {business  of  Stockstadt  getting  very  intent  on  trying  to 
comprehend , letting  his  cigar  go  out)  I saw  her  on  the  esplanade  a fortnight 
ago — I thought  I’d  get  over  it — but  I haven’t.  Her  youth,  her  beauty  * 
oh  ! and  when  we  w’ere  under  the  waters  together,  I wish  we  had  died 
so,  in  one  another’s  arms.  Captain  Stockstadt,  I could  leap  with  that 
lady  lashed  to  me  from  the  top  of  the  highest  tower,  into  the  air 

Stockstadt  {amazed).  Bah ! 

Price  {waving  his  arms).  Into  the  air,  sir ! 

Stockstadt.  Bei  Gott! 

Price.  Don’t  laugh  at  me  ! Don’t  tell  any  one  ! 

Mrs.  Kinpeck  enters  r.  2 e.,  and  stays  there , looking  on. 

I know  I am  an  awful  idiot ! Wish  I wasn’t.  But  I must  speak;  I must 
heave  off  my  heart  load  to  one  man.  Oh  ! {sobbing)  why  did  I come  to 
Germany  to  love  like  this ! {falls  into  l.  chair  by  c.  table , arms  on  table,  face 
buried  on  them.) 

Stockstadt  {rises  fiercely).  Na!  {stamps  his  foot)  Br — r — r! 

Exit  'R.,  proscenium  E. 

Mrs.  K.  comes  to  take  Stockstadt’s  vacated  chair . Price  looks  up. 

Price.  I beg  pardon,  Captain.  You  see— eh  ! Mother  Kinpeck  ! {aside) 
Can  she  have  heard  I 

Mrs.  K.  {smiling).  Dear  Mr.  Price,  can  you  oblige  me  with  a loan  of 
a hundred  florins  ? (Price  counts  her  out  bank  bills.) 

Browne,  Rosie  on  Bruce’s  arm,  Todder  and  Promenaders  enter  r.  2 
and  3 e .to  form  picture. 


Browne.  Allons ! 

Stockstadt  on  Graf’s  arm , crosses  r.  2 e.,  to  l.  side,  gesticulating 
violently  towards  Price. 

curtain  on  picture. 

PROMENADERS. 

* * * * 

— Browne.  Graf.  — 3 g. 

— *Todder.  *Rosie.  Stockstadt.  — 2 g. 

— ' ' *Mrs.  K.  *Price.  — 1 y* 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE. — Castle  Hums. 

Enter,  r.,  proscenium  e.,  Bruce  ^Bodmin  Todder. 


Bruce  {to  l.  c.,  looking  off  up  r).  Beautiful,  beautiful ! The  mountains 
and  the  river  run  around  there  in  a half-circle  like  a race-course  What 
do  you  say  of  it,  Mr.  Todder  7 

Todder  {out  of  breath).  Oh,  lovely,  I dare  say. 

Bruce.  Wild  effect— that  Black  Forest. 

Todder.  I — I can’t  look  down. 

Bruce.  Why  not  7 

Todder.  A touch  of  the  dyspepsia. 

Bruce.  Have  a look.  Where  we  are  it’s  like  the  grand  stand. 

I odder.  You  seem  to  be  very  foad  of  horses,  Mr.  Fanquehere  7 
them  F°nd^  1 adore  them!  They’ve  beec  the  ruin  of  me,  bless 

Todder.  So  that’s  the  Black  Forest  7 
Bruce.  Yes.  Come  up  further. 

Todder.  Oh,  I can’t  go  any  further. 

Bruce  {looking  off  r., proscenium  e).  Here  comes  Mrs.  Kinpeck! 
Todder  {eagerly).  I think  I can  go  a little  further,  {goes  to  l.  c.) 

Enter,  r.  proscenium  e.,  Price  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck 


Mrs.  K.  Oh,  dear,  Mr.  Todder  ! will  you  ever  get  down  again  ^ 

I odder  I hope  so,  madam. 

Mrs.  K.  Will  I never  get  down  again  7 
Todder  {half  aside).  I hope  not. 

Bruce.  Where’s  Rosie  and  Browne  7 
Price.  Coming  up,  sir. 

at  WtiSW  itS  n.0t  gT;d  t0  let  him  be  near  Todder  too  much, 
“ H°n0rable  tUrn  his  head-  (^oud.)  Are 

Todder.  Yes,  Mr.  Flanquehere. 

Bruce.  Call  me  Bruce. 

Todder  Oh  ! I would  never—  (afraid  of  such  familiarity). 

I get  your  fff0”  d ' Pah  ‘ y°U’U  n0t  fal1  with  “»(««*)  until 
Todder  Why  do  they  call  that  the  Black  Forest  1 
Bruce  (meaningly).  Because  it’s  green  ! ( leads  Todder  of  t to  e 'I 

VT-  E-  ««»)•  1 wisb  I could  see  her  0 

Mrs.  K.  Shan  t we  climb  again  1 Give  me  your  arm. 

, J f ICE  (“?•*)•  Ah  -1  wish  she’d  drop  over  somewhere  ! I’d -pay  for  a 
handsome  funeral  with  cheerfulness,  (leads  Mrs.  K.  off  l.  2e  )Y 


Enter,  r .pros,  e.,  Rosie  on  Browne’s 


arm. 


Rosie.  What  a beautiful  place! 

Browne.  Thought  you’d  like  it. 

tsa,  ssw“* 0,1  “ '• «» -v 
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about  it.  (Rosie  takes  seat  on  stone  by  window  of  c.,  set  piece ; aside) 
She’s  romantic  ! I think  I have  her. 

Rosie.  Well,  there  was  a Count  von  Blinkenschein,  who  owned  this 
castle,  and  he  had  a most  beautiful  wife.  She  came  from  no  one  knew 
where,  but  they  did  know  that  the  harp  she  owned,  and  on  which  she 
played  most  lovely  music,  was  the  gift  of  the  good  fairies  that  lived  in  the 
stream.  After  a time,  the  Count  grew  tired  of  his  beautiful  young  wife, 
and  would  stay  away  longer  and  longer,  on  visits  to  another  lady — a 
novice  in  a convent,  not  far  away.  At  last,  one  day,  he  took  the  nun 
from  her  holy  house  and  brought  her  to  his  castle,  and  told  all  that  she 
must  be  held  as  his  new  wife.  When  he  led  her  up  to  present  her  to  his 
real  wife,  she  was  at  the  end  of  the  hall  playing — so  sadly — on  the  harp 
Which  the  fairies  had  given  her. 

Enter , Amanda,  r.  3 e.  up  the  steps  and  over  the  roof  off  l.  3 e.,  slowly , 
during  the  following . 

Rosie.  She  answered  not  a word.  He  called  her — he  took  her  hand 
to  put  it  in  his  bride’s,  when  he  felt  it  cold — he  found  her  dead ! It  was 
her  spirit  that  had  gone  on  touching  the  harp,  and  ever  since,  the  peasants 
on  a summer’s  night  see  her  pale  face  at  the  broken  windows,  hear  her 
lament  over  her  harp — (strain  of  harmonicon  or  violin , played  as  a guitar , to 
imitate  an  JEolian  harp , L.  1 e.)  Ah!  what's  that? 

Browne  ( carelessly ).  What's  what  ? ( music  as  before .) 

Rosie.  Those  strains  of  music.  You  hear?  there  it  is  again!  oh,  just 
like  in  the  legend.  Oh,  don’t  scoff!  Take  me  to  Uncle  ! (rises.) 

Browne  (to  l.  1 e.  window , aside).  Too  romantic,  (aloud)  I regret  to 
disturb  your  dreams  of  romance  by  vulgar  reason,  but  the  strains  of 
fairy  music  come  from  an  ^Eolian  harp,  fastened  in  the  casement — heard 
whenever  the  wind  blows.  The  name  of  the  maker  is  “ Jones,  Piccadilly, 
London.” 

Rosie  (peeping  over  Browne’s  shoulder).  So  it  is  ! oh,  alas,  that  sweet 
romance  should  dwindle  down  into  brazen  reality.  Isn’t  it  dreadful ! 

Browne.  An  iEolian  harp? 

Rosie.  That  life  should  be  not  good  poetry  but  such  dull  prose ! I 
would  wish  it  all  Tennyson,  instead  of  full  of  butcher’s  bills. 

Browne.  I knew  a horse  once  called  Tennyson — he  lost  me  a hundred 
pounds  ! Pah,  I believe  in  nothing. 

Rosie.  And  I believe  everything ! Don’t  laugh,  I think  something  is 
going  to  happen. 

Browne.  Very  likely ! Well,  there’s  plenty  of  real  poetry  in  life,  yet. 

Rosie.  And  fairies  ? (Browne  nods)  Oh,  tell  me  where  it  is.  Of  course 
they  run  excursions  to  it?  “ To  Fairyland  and  back  for  five  shillings ! ” 
(seated  on  stone  as  before). 

Browtne.  Fairyland  is  love  ! don’t  you  believe  in  love  ? 

Rosie.  Oh,  yes  ! (clasps  her  hands  in  joy)  yes  ! Just  as  I do  in  Fairy- 
land. Something  bright  and  beautiful!  that  you  dream  of,  but  can’t  see, 
and  can’t  touch. 

Browne.  What  would  you  say,  now,  Rosie,  if  I should  say  that  Hove 
you ! 

Rosie.  You!  love  me!  Oh,  I should  laugh  like  anything.  It  would 
be  such  fun.  (laughs.) 

Browne.  Fun? 

Rosie.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  yes,  fun: 

Browne.  Why  fun  ? 

Rosie.  Because  you  don’t  mean  anything  by  it 

Browne.  Not  mean  anything  ? 
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Rosie.  Because  you  are  a married  man.  And  married  men  can't  make 
love,  can  they  7 

Browne  ( with  an  effort ).  And  who — who  told  you  I was  married  7 
Rosie.  Mrs.  Kinpeck. 

Browne.  Mother  Kinpeck!  (aside)  The  old  Jezebel!  Ah!  (aloud) 
Ah  ! it  is  quite  true.  I have  been  married.  But  I was  not  long  happy. 
(handkerchief  in  hand). 

Rosie.  You  lost  her  7 (Browne  nods)  Not  dead. 

Browne  ( handkerchief  to  eyes).  Bead  ! 

Rosie.  Oh,  how  stupid  of  me. 

Browne.  Not  at  all. 

Rosie  (absently).  It  must  be  dreadful  to  lose  those  we  love.  I never 

lost  any  body  I loved  except  my  old  nurse,  Martha 

Browne.  Oh,  don’t  apologize.  Suppose  we  drop  the  subject  and 
change  the  conversation  7 

Rosie.  No  doubt  you  were  deeply  in  love  with  your  wife! 

Browne.  I adored  her.  But  that  was  a long  time  ago. 

Rosie.  How  did  you  come  to  lose  her  7 

Browne.  Don’t  let’s  pursue  the  subject,  (aside)  Confound  it ! how 
was  it  known  7 

Rosie.  I’ll  go  to  Uncle. 

Browne.  Stay.  Not  yet.  I thought  you  loved — that  is,  liked  me — 

liked  to  have  me  to  talk  to,  to  flirt  with 

Rosie.  Oh,  so  I do.  But  that  was  all  in  play. 

Browne.  Play  7 

Rosie.  Make  believe  ! Don’t  you  know  what  make  believe  is  7 
Browne.  Really,  I have  not  the  slightest  notion. 

Rosie.  But  I must  go.  (takes  her  hand  from  Browne’s)  I will  leave 
you  now — to  your  sad  reflections.  Good-bye.  (Browne  salutes  her , goes 
up  l.  into  entrance-way  of  2 g.  set,  aside)  Poor  man,  how  I have  made  liim 
suffer.  Sometimes  1 think  I have  a bad  heart ! [Exit  l.  2 e. 

Browne  (seats  himself  l.  front).  What  a fool  I was  to  throw  away  my 
chance  before  I knew  I had  it ! This  child  is  in  bad  form.  Perhaps 
it’s  only  skittishness.  She’s  at  the  age  when  girls  like  a man  who  is 
older  than  themselves.  She’s  the  sort  of  girl,  (abruptly)  Oh,  I’ll  be  even 
with  that  Mother  Kinpeck ! how  does  she  know  it  7 I kept  the  fact  of  my 
marriage  from  every  body.  Can  Amanda  have  blabbed  7 (music  as  be- 
fore) Bah  ! she  is  too  far  off. 

Enter  Amanda,  l.  3 e.,  around  by  opening  in  l.  3 o.  set,  and  front  l. 

Browne.  Amanda  ! what  do  you  here  7 

Amanda  (embraces  him).  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  husband ! 

Browne  (repulses  her).  What  are  you  about  7 Should  anybody  see  us ! 
Amanda.  Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  Charles.  I am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
That’s  my  reward  for  my  bearing  your  absence. 

Bro^vne.  When  did  you  get  here  7 

Amanda.  Last  evening  late.  When  I inquired  this  morning,  I learnt 
you  had  gone  over  to  the  old  ruins,  and  I came  in  hopes  to  see  you. 
(embraces  him , c.) 

Browne.  You  mustn’t  remain  here.  I am  come  here  with  tne  honor- 
able Bruce  Fanquehere  and  a party  of  friends. 

Amanda  (sadly).  Oh,  I’ll  not  stay  long.  I know  in  what  light  the 
world  looks  upon  actresses. 

Browne.  Where  are  you  stopping  7 
Amanda.  At  “ the  France.” 

Browne.  How  long  are  you  going  to  remain  here  7 
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Amanda.  Until  you  send  me  away.  ( longingly ). 

Browns  {aside).  If  she  wasn’t  so  good  ! so  damned  good ! 

Amanda.  You  look  so  noble  and  fashionable,  I thought  I might  see  you 
at  a distance,  among  the  great  people  whom  you  know — they  should 
never  know  why  I looked  on  you  so  proudly.  Ah  ! I have  been  very  suc- 
cessful at  Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  I should  have  brought 
a great  sum,  only  I had  to  pay  all  those  bills  of  yours ; I have  then  only 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Browne.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds'? 

Amanda.  But  you  ought  to  have  written  to  me,  Charles  ; I never  knew 
whether  you  got  the  money  or  not.  Your  letters  are  my  only  consolation. 

Browne.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ? 

Amanda.  Yes,  oh  ! and  the  Glasgow  papers  said  that  I was  the  great- 
est tragic  actress  that  had  been  seen  since  the  O’Neil!  {laughs.) 

Browne.  Amanda,  have  you  brought  the  money  with  you  1 

Amanda.  Oh,  yes.  Here  it  is.  {produces  roll  of  bank  bills.) 

Browne.  Ah  ! I thought  you  might  have  left  it  at  the  hotel. 

Amanda.  No!  I am  a great  deal  too  sharp  for  that!  {smiling)  Oh, 
when  we  are  rich,  and  we  soon  shall  be  rich,  if  my  luck  continues  this 
way — we  can  live  together  then,  can’t  wel — never  to  be  parted — as  man 
and  wife — so  happy ! 

Browne,  {counting  money,  c).  Infernally  happy ! Ten — thirty — forty — 
fifty — sixty — seventy — eighty — ninety — one  ! {looks  up).  Ah ! I wouldn’t 
have  it  known  that  you  were  here  and  my  wife,  for  the  world.  Ten— for- 
ty— fifty — sixty — seventy — ninety — two!  {looks  up)  It  would  be  the  ruin  of 
me.  I have  expectations  of  getting  an  appointment — diplomatic ! Ten — 
twenty — thirty — fifty — sixty — ninety — three — twenty  ! {put*  up  money).  I 
suppose  you  have  had  plenty  of  admirers  ? 

Amanda.  Lots — but  none  like  my  Charles,  {embraces  him.) 

Browne.  Ah  ! 

Amanda.  And  bouquets  in  heaps  ! 

Browne  {aside).  That  reminds  me.  I’ll  send  Rosie  one  to-night. 

Amanda.  The  best  of  all  was  when  your  letter  came.  Oh,  I am  the 
most  fortunate  woman  in  the  world. 

Browne.  My  wife  an  actress  on  the  stage  ! 

Amanda  {depressed)  You  know  I had  mother  to  support,  and  I was  ■ 
not  accomplished  enough  for  a governess. 

Browne.  To  be  hissed  or  applauded!  Bah  ! 

Amanda.  But  they  don’t  hiss  me,  and  I don’t  think  they  ever  will. 

Browne.  About  this  American  engagement  I 

Amanda.  Oh!  it  only  awaits  your  approval.  The  manager  followed 
me  on  to  Glasgow,  and  I’m  to  see  him  at  Liverpool  when  I come  back. 
Sharp  fellows,  these  American  managers.  Wide-awake  chaps.  Not  half 
asleep  like  they  are  here. 

Browne.  A hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ; we’ll  talk  it  over,  {to  r.  c., 
one  foot  upon  stone ; seat  there , aside).  Once  I have  her  with  the  Atlantic 
between — {aloud)  Amanda,  have  you  your  carriage  waiting  I 

Amanda  {sadly).  Yes — (pause)  But 

Browne.  But  what  I 

Amanda.  I have  given  you  all  the  money  I had  about  me.  I have  only 
two  napoleons. 

Browne  {gives  her  two  of  the  bank  bills).  There,  don’t  be  extravagant ! 

Amanda  ( takes  bills).  No  ! (half  smiling .) 

Browne.  People  in  our  position  must  study  economy  ! (aside)  If  she 
wasn’t  my  wife  ! 

Amanda  (hesitating).  But,  Charles 

Browne  (impatient).  Well  I 
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Amanda.  You  are  letting  me  go  without  giving  me  a kiss ! (Browne 

kisses  her  coldly ). 

(Voice of  Bruce  off  l.  2 e.)  Browne! 

Browne  (starts).  Fm  coming ! [Exit  l.  2 e. 

Amanda  (follows  him  up).  Good-bye,  dear,  good-bye  ! ( retiring  to  stone 
by  window  in  c.,  set  piece)  He  is  handsomer  than  ever  ! (sits  on  stone ) Oh, 
I wish  he  would  pretend  to  be  glad  to  see  me,  even  if  he  don’t  feel  it. 
Ah,  take  hope  ! No  man  can  go  on  being  loved  like  this  without  some 
day  melting  by  it.  (rises,  dries  her  eyes)  Now,  to  go  think  of  him  at  the 
hotel  in  my  loneliness  ! (goes  up  l.). 

Enter , l.  2 e.,  Bruce,  calling. 

Bruce  (surprised,  lifts  hat  to  Amanda  who , in  her  surprise , drops  the 
two  bills,  and  picks  them  up  and  gives  them  to  her.  Exit  Amanda  l.  2.  e.  He 
looks  after  her  with  an  eyeglass).  What  is  that  woman  doing  here  alone  ? 
Her  face  seems  familiar  to  me!  Where  can  I have  seen  her  before? 
(after  pause,  coming  down  a little)  She  had  two  ten-pound  notes,  too.  I 
wish  they  had  been  mine  ! I’d  soon  spend  them  at  the  tables  ! Apropos, 
that  scheme  of  Browne’s  seems  all  correct.  It  wants  only  the  thousand 
pounds.  His  five  hundred — my  five  hundred.  I wonder  whether  old 
Todder  is  good  for  the  amount  ? He  seems  touched.  I’ll  test  him  like  a 
child  come  to  see  his  first  fireworks.  Make  him  live  in  a constellation 
of  honorables.  My  Lord  this ! fizz  ! My  Lady  that ! fizzegig ! My 
Lord  and  Lady  t’other  ! fizzy-fizzy  ! whizz  ! I’ll  call  him  “ Baddy ! ” 
or  “ Toddy  ! ” stupid  old  noddy!  (Exit  r.,  proscenium  e.,  calling)  Browne ! 
Browne ! 

Musician  for  the  harp , supposed  to  be  in  l.  1 e.  window , to  be  ready. 

Enter,  l.  2 e.,  Price  and  Rosie. 

Rosie  (continuing  conversation  supposed  to  have  been  entered  upon  as  they 
came  on) . And  so  you  never  saw  them  either  ? 

Price  (absently).  Never  saw  what  1 

Rosie.  Your  father  and  mother?  (comes  to  seat  by  window  in  c.;  set 
piece.) 

Price.  No  ! They  died  when  I was  very  young. 

Rosie.  So  did  mine,  (seated)  Isn’t  it  solitary  here  ? Not  a sound  stir- 
ring— not  even  a bird  ! 

Price.  Not  even  Mother  Kinpeck  ! (aside,  a little  up  l.)  I wonder  if  I 
dare  go  sit  down  by  her  ? (Rosie  has  made  room  on  seat,  as  she  faces  front, 
for  another)  I think  I dare  not.  I fear  I — I am  sure  I dare  not ! (turns 
away  to  exit  l.  2.  e.) 

Rosie.  Don’t  go  away.  Come  here  and  sit  down. 

Price.  By  you?  (timidly.) 

Rosie.  Yes,  why  not?  (in  sitting  down  Price  jumps  up  and  puts  hand 
in  right  coat  pocket ) What’s  the  matter  ? 

Price.  Oh,  I know.  1 sat  down  on  this  box.  It’s  only  some  sweets  I 
bought  for  a little  girl  at  the  hotel. 

Rosie.  I am  so  fond  of  sweets. 

Price.  Are  you  ? 

Rosie.  Aren’t  you  ? 

Pric^  Yes,  very!  Ah!  (opens  box,  and  Rosie  takes  some  of  contents ; 
they  eav.)  [Music,  as  of  harp,  l.  1 e. 

Rosie.  Oh  ! There’s  some  music  to  our  banquet ! 

Price.  Yes,  it’s  a wind  instrument  played  on  strings ! 
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Rosie.  I’m  afraid  we’re  robbing  your  little  girl. 

Price.  Not  at  all.  I can  get  some  more.  I’ve  lots  of  money. 

Rosie.  And  I’m  so  poor — at  least  Uncle  says. 

Price  {aside).  Now  I’ve  done  it!  {aloud)  Have  some  more  ! Money  is 
about  all  I’ve  got.  I never  had  any  companions.  When  my  parents  died 
early,  1 was  taken  to  live  with  my  guardian — so  good  a man  and  so  stu- 
pid ! So  I was  given  over  entirely  to  my  tutor,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
wonderfully  learned  men  who  don't  know  anything  {pause  ; Rosie  laughs) 
except  what  others  have  found  out  for  them.  He  used  to  be  all  the  time 
reading  to  himself ; he  liked  it,  and  I liked  it ! So  I grew  up  and  know 
less  than  him. 

Rosie  {musing).  It  seems  to  me  that  your  life  is  like  mine.  I never 
had  any  little  girl  of  my  own  age  to  play  with ; there  was  only  Uncle 
and  my  nurse,  Martha.  I loved  them  dearly,  but  that  was  not  the  same 
thing.  They  insisted  on  always  treating  me  like  a child  ; but  I feel  some- 
times quite  an  old  woman! 

Price.  Not  old  ! Why,  you  are,  at  least,  pretty — young!  Take  some 
more  sweets!  (Rosie  takes  them.) 

Rosie.  Thank  you ! {musing)  I am  going  to  be  rich  by-and-by.  My 
old  nurse,  Martha,  always  told  me  I should  when  I got  married. 

Price.  You  married  ! 

Rosie  {unaffectedly).  Yes,  shouldn’t  you  like  to  see  me  married  'l 

Price.  Married!  married  ! I should  like  to  see  you  married  very  much. 
{confused , drops  a paper  from  his  pocket  in  putting  box  away.) 

Rosie.  What’s  that  7 {touches paper  with  her  foot,) 

Price.  What’s — that  ? A paper. 

Rosie.  What  ? 

Price.  Some  poetry. 

Rosie.  Yours  ? {gladly.) 

Price  {hesitating).  Yes. 

Rosie.  Then  you  are  a poet? 

Price.  Don’t  think  the  worse  of  me  for  it — I’m  such  a bad  one. 

Rosie.  Oh,  I like  poetry.  I never  saw  a poet,  and  wondered  what 
they  were  like. 

Price.  I thought  you  wouldn't  like  it.  There’s  a general  prejudice' 
against  poets. 

Rosie  {thoughtfully).  Do  you  remember  what  Lord  Byron  says  about 
poets  ? 

Price.  No  ! What  is  it? 

Rosie.  He  says,  “ Poets  are  such  awful  lyres  ! and  tune  their  harps  to 
others’  strains.” 

Price.  Very  hard  of  his  lordship. 

Rosie.  But  what’s  that  youv’e  done  ; read  it. 

Price.  Read  it  to  you  ? 

Rosie.  Oh,  yes  ! 

Price.  You  see,  I was  over  to  Nordheim  the  other  day,  and  I heard 
some  one  singing  it.  It’s  an  Austrian  peasant’s  song,  and  runs  like  this— 

Rosie.  Oh,  I think  I know  the  tune,  {eagerly).  Is  it  ? {hums  a tune , la- 
la-laing  it ) 

Price  {quickly).  Y'es,  that’s  it.  {sits  nearer  Rosie). 

Rosie.  Let’s  sing  it. 

Price.  Would  you?  (Rosie  nods.)  I’d  be  so  proud. 

Rosie.  Yes. 

Price.  There  are  some  German  words  in  it— I know  they  are  good  Ger- 
man because  I got  them  out  of  the  Dictionary. 

Rosie.  Oh,  it’s  in  two  parts  ; Leuchen  and  Fritzchen. 

Price.  Yes. 
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Rosie.  Then  I’ll  be  Leuchen. 

Price.  And  I’ll  be  Fritz. 

Rosie.  You’ll  be  Fritz. 

Price.  And  3*011 11  be  Leuchen. 

AUSTRIAN  PEASANT’S  SONG. 

Price  {sings). 

Down  deep  in  the  sun-burnt  furze, 

Where  there’s  not  a birdling  stirs, 

And  the  dancing  waters  brightly  shine; 

Where  the  current  even  goes 
From  the  heights  of  Alpine  snows, 

The  winding,  winding,  swiftly  flowing  Rhine. 

As  the  sun  so  slowly  sank, 

’Yond  the  ruined  castle’s  bank, 

From  the  shadow  by  the  golden  stream, 

Youth  and  lovely  maiden  walk, 

And  of  love  they  strive  to  talk, 

But  they’re  silent,  silent  as  in  dream. 

Both  {sing).  Youth  and  lovely  maiden,  etc. 

II. 

Rosie.  There  they  stray  in  th’  summer  air, 

Not  a soul  beside  is  there, 

And  their  feelings  struggle  long  for  words ; 

Price.  Till  Fritz  draws  his  Leuchen  near, 

And  he  murmurs  in  her  ear ; 

“ Ach!  meiner  liebe,  liebe,  meiner  hertz  !” 

Oh  the  sweetest  Leuchen  be, 

And  you’ll  tell  me,  “ Liebes  du  me  7 ” 

Shall  I ask  the  Obermann  papa  7 
Both  {sing).  “ Fritzchen  draws  her,”  etc. 

{If  encored , Rosie  says).  “ Let  us  go  over  it  again.” 

Rosie  {at  the  end , knocks  her  parasol  out  of  window  with  her  elbow , in 
turning  round).  Oh,  it’s  gone  over  ! 

Price.  What  7 
Rosie.  My  parasol. 

Price.  I’ll  get  it  for  you.  {climbs  through  window  and  stands  outside.) 
Rosie.  Oh,  don’t ! 

Price.  Why  not  7 

Rosie.  It’s  so  far  down,  and  there’s  danger.  Don’t  go  ! 

Price.  I want  to  go. 

Rosie.  I don’t  want  it. 

Price.  There’s  no  danger.  Creepers  grow  all  the  way  down  the  wall. 
I’m  a capital  climber,  I assure  you.  Oh,  let  me  go.  I wan’t  to  go — be- 
cause— because 

Rosie  ( detaining  him , her  hands  on  his  forearms).  Why  7 
Price.  Because  I love  you!  My  eyes  palpitate — my  heart  swims  ! 
Wherever  I go — don’t  forget  I loved  from  the  first  to  the  last,  {music  l.  1 
E.  as  before  ) 

Rosie.  Oh.  no,  don’t  go  now. 

Price.  Why  not 7 

Rosie.  Because — because  I love  you ! {hides  her  face  in  her  hands , seals 
herself  at  front  of  stone,  and  sobs.  Price  slowly  re-enters  by  window , ana 
comes  behind  Rosie  hesitatingly  I) 
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Price.  Ah!  it’s  a — lovely — prospect! 

Rosie.  Oh,  I am  so  changed ! ( half  laughing , half  sobbing')  I’ll  go  to 
Uncle,  (rises.) 

Price  (detains  her).  Don’t  go  ! 

Rosie.  I must  go — I wan’t  to  go.  ( standing  still)  Don’t  prevent  me. 
Price.  Let  us  go  together. 

Rosie.  Give  me  your  arm  then.  I am  sure  not  to  fall  while  you  are 
with  me  ! [Exit  l.  2 e.  on  Price’s  arm,  tenderly  looking  up  at  him . 

Enter,  on  the  roof  above , Mr.  Todder,  pulling  Mrs.  Kinpeck  up  l.  3 e. 
by  end  of  his  cane . 

Mrs.  K.  (panting).  A most  detestable  place  to  go  to  in  all  this  blinding 
sun. 

Todder.  I don’t  dislike  the  sun.  (goes  to  head  of  stairs  c.) 

Mrs.  K.  (on  roof ).  You  like  everything  disagreeable  ! 

Todder.  No  ! not  everything  ! (descends  stairs  slowly.) 

Mrs.  K.  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me,  Mr.  Todder  ! 

Todder.  I can’t  bear  ingratitude  ! ( descending .) 

Mrs.  K.  But  I’m  alone 

Todder.  I can’t  bear  ingratitude. 

Mrs.  K.  Mr.  Todder  ! Mr.  Todder  ! 

Todder.  I can’t  bear  ingratitude.  [Exit  r.  3 e. 

Mrs.  K.  Did  any  one  see  such  a villain  ! Oh  ! I can’t  go  either  up  or 
down ! 

Amanda  enters  l.  2.  e.,  sadly , and  totters  to  stone  at  c. 

Amanda.  I understand  all  now ! (Mrs.  K.  peeps  over  edge  of  roof  at 
her)  My  husband  loves  another.  His  coldness  is  all  explained.  He 
looks  at  her  with  eyes  that  never  were  mine  ! Ah  ! (faints  on  stone.) 

Enter , l.  2 e.,  Price. 

Price.  Rosie  wants  some  more  bonbons.  I left  the  box  somewhere 
here.  Eh  ! A lady — in  a swoon  ! (supports  Amanda.  Mrs.  K.  screams .) 

Enter , r.,  proscenium  e.,  Browne,  Todder,  and  Bruce.  Enter , l.  2 e., 
Rosie,  who  faints  in  Browne’s  arms. 

All  form  picture. 

Curtain. 


*Browne.  *Rosie. 
*Todder.  *Bruce.  *Amanda  (in  Price’s  arms.) 

*Price. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Ante-chamber  to  Gambling  Saloon. 

Browne  enters  l.  u e.  to  c.,  with  roll  of  bank  bills  in  his  hand . 

Browne  Now  to  find  Fanquehere  and  commence  our  speculations — I 
should  say  success. 
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Enter  Bruce,  r.,  proscenium  e. 

Ah,  Fanque  ! {shows  money)  Look  here,  then  ! 

Bruce.  The  cool  five  hundred,  by  George ! Where  did  you  get  it  7 
who’s  been  dropped  on  7 

Browne.  Price!  Did  the  trick  after  dinner ! at  least  two  hundred 
of  it. 

Bruce.  Clever,  clever ! 

Browne.  The  sooner  you  look  for  your  share  the  better. 

Bruce.  I'm  not  going  to  look  for  it. 

Browne.  Not  7 Why  not  7 
Bruce.  Got  it  already.  ( shows  money.) 

Browne.  Where  from'? 

Bruce.  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder  ! Dear  old  Toddy  ! 

Browne.  How  7 ( admiringly .) 

Bruce.  I told  him  I was  hard  up — waiting  for  my  rents  to  come  in. 
My  rents  ! Invited  him  to  my  place  in  Somersetshire  ! My  place  ! Said 
my  brother  would  like  to  see  him ! My  brother  see  him  ! My  lady 
would  be  happy  ! My  lady  and  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder  ! Poor  old  Toddy ! 
( music  of  full  band  off  r.)  What’s  that  I 
Browne.  The  concert  here  to-night.  Have  you  brought  your  niece 
to  the  play  7 

Bruce.  The  child  I no.  Browne,  I love  that  child — she  is  the  most 
extraordinary- 


Enter,  r.,  pros,  e.,  sadly,  Rosie. 

(to  Rosie)  Come  to  hear  the  concert,  my  darling  7 
Rosie.  No,  Uncle,  I am  tired,  (crosses  to  l.  c.) 

Browne.  Perhaps  the  excitement  of  the  excursion  to  the  castle  7 
Rosie.  Yes,  the  excitement. 

Bruce.  Browne,  let’s  go  into  the  rooms.  I’ll  not  be  long,  dear.  I’ll 
leave  the  child  on  the  bench.  (Rosie  takes  seat  l.  front)  Come,  Browne. 

Browne.  Coming,  (aside)  It  is  love ! Who’s  the  favorite,  Frank  or 
me  7 [Exit  Bruce,  music  of  band. 

Enter  Flower  Girl,  with  basket  of  bouquets,  l.  u.  e.,  and  crosses  down  r. 
to  r.  c.,  very  impudent,  free  walk. — Browne  stops  her  and  in  pantomime , 
asks  her  where  a certain  person  is. — Girl  pantomimes  he  is  off  r.,  pros.  e. — 
Browne  takes  a bouquet,  gives  coin. — Exit  Girl  r.,  pros.  e. — Browne 
goes  slowly  off  same. — Amanda  crosses  l.  u.  e.  to  r.  u.  e.,  as  if  looking 
for  someone . — Rosie  rises,  and  goes  slowly  off  r.  1 e. 

Enter  Amanda,  r.  u.  e.,  and  comes  to  seat  l.  front,  sits. 

Amanda.  Out  of  my  lost  love  grows  the  loss  of  that  girl.  She 
seems  to  like  him.  I can  account  for  all  now.  My  hopes  are  gone,  and 
shame  fills  their  place.  Shame  and  indignation.  Poor  young  thing  ! I 
seem  to  see  myself  in  her — as  I was,  she  is — as  I was  loved,  she  is  loved. 
(rises,  to  c.)  She  is  coming  back.  Shall  I warn  her  7 After  all,  he  is  my 
husband  ! Yes,  it  is  my  duty.  I will  warn  her.  (retires  up  c.  a little.) 

Enter , r.,  indignantly,  Rosie,  flings  downbouquet,  out  of  which  she  has  taken  a 

note . 

Rosie.  How  dare  he — how  dare  he  write  to  me  ! (sits  l.  front)  I saw 
him  have  a woman  in  his  arms,  (sobs.) 
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Amanda  ( comes  down  and  sits  beside  Rosie).  Don’t  be  angry  with  me  for 
speaking  to  you.  without  your  knowing  me  or  my  being  introduced. 

Rosie  {aside').  That  woman  ! (shrinks  from  Amanda.) 

Amanda.  I want  to  speak  a moment  with  you. 

Rosie.  You  want  to  speak  to  me  ] 

Amanda.  I want  to  save  you,  my  child.  My  child,  for  you  are 
younger  than  me  in  years,  and  much  younger  in  experience.  Don’t  be 
angry,  all  that  that  man  has  said  to  you  has  been  offered  to  me  before. 

Rosie.  What  do  you  mean  ] 

Amanda.  That  I am  his  wife.' 

Rosie  {rises).  His  wife  ! ( to  c.) 

Amanda  (rises).  I have  been  married  to  him  these  four  years. 

Rosie.  Wife  ! married  ! (sobs,  abruptly  falls  upon  Amanda’s  neck)  Oh, 
oh  ! we'll  be  good  friends,  won’t  we  ] 

Amanda.  Yes,  my  poor  child.  Then  that  letter.  ( picks  up  letter). 

Rosie  ( snatches  it).  You  mustn’t  read  it — no  one  must  read  it. 

Amanda.  How  he  has  deceived  me.  He  led  me  to  believe  that  his 
marriage  must  be  concealed,  because  only  that  he  was  ashamed  to  show 
me  to  his  aristocratic  friends. 

Rosie.  What  do  you  mean]  Come  here  (to  seat  l.  front)  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  ( they  sit)  How  can  he  be  ashamed  of  so  good  a woman  ] 

Amanda.  I am  an  actress. 

Rosie.  You  an  actress  I 

Amanda.  Yes. 

Rosie.  I never  saw  an  actress  so  close  to  me  before.  But  why  should 
he  be  ashamed  of  you  ] 

Amanda.  I have  told  you. 

Rosie.  Oh,  no  you’ve  not. 

Amanda.  Because  of  my  profession. 

Rosie  (rises).  Because  you  are  an  actress,  (to  c.)  Why,  if  I were  a 
man,  I should  be  proud  of  it.  To  have  a wife  like  a queen  ! admired, 
applauded  ! (to  r.  c.) 

Amanda  (at  c.,  looks  off  r.).  I see  my  husband. 

Rosie.  I don’t. 

Amanda.  Yes,  there,  talking  to  some  officers.  ( wipes  her  eyes)  I will 
stay  here  to  watch  over  him,  and  to  watch  over  you.  (embraces  RqsiE  tear-- 
fully)  Good-bye,  darling!  [Exit  l.  u.  e. 

Rosie  (to  c.).  Good-bye ! I’ll  see  you  again.  The  villain,  the  un- 
manly villain  ! to  wrong  so  good  a woman  ! Well,  he  can’t  mike  me 
like  him.  (sobbing)  That’s  one  comfort.  He’s  quite  failed  there.  Oh!  to 
think  that  my  first  lover  should  be  a married  man!  What  shall  I do  1 
what  shall  I do]  I know  ! I’ll  go  to  the  place  where  I fell  in — (checks 
herself  in  going  n.,  pros.  e.)  Oh!  I wish  I could  fall  in  without  doing  it 
on  purpose.  [Exit  r.,  pros.  e. 

Enter , R.  u.  E.,  down  c.  to  seat  l.,  front , Mrs.  Kinpeck,  pencil  and  card  in 

hand. 

Mrs.  K.  Yes,  I turned  it  up  three  times  running,  (picks  the  ca*d) 
Nineteen — twenty — yes,  it  was  twenty,  I remember — twenty — twenty-nine 
— bear  in  mind  the  series;  they  are  sequences — eight — twenty-eight — 
seven — that  runs  by  a quarter.  Three — twenty-four — six — again  ‘ If  I 
had  the  florins  to  play  it. 

J Enter,  R.,  pros,  e.,  to  lean  against  pillar  c.  E.,  Browne. 

Browne  (aside).  Amanda  will  be  off  in  three  days  to  America.  I won- 
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der  was  there  anything  in  her  being  found  with  Mr.  Frank  Price.  HuiP0S^ 
I’ll  manage  him.  Once  Rosie  is  my  wife,  we  can  travel.  It’s  a far 
to  America.  Her  old  scamp  of  an  uncle  will  keen  quiet  for  a half  of 
Rosie’s  fortune. 

Mrs.  K.  {aside).  Red — black — black  ! 

Browne  {aside).  My  losses  are  heavy.  It  will  take  most  of  what  will 
be  left  then  to  recoup  me. 

Mrs.  K.  {aside).  Divide  by  four. 

Browne  {aside).  This  meeting  ought  to  satisfy  Price.  The  Hauptmann 
can  carve  an  orange  at  swordplay. 

Mrs.  K.  {aside).  Always  divide  by  four. 

Browne  {aside).  I’ve  made  my  arrangements. 

Mrs.  K.  {aside).  And  stake  accordingly. 

Browne  {aside).  If  Stockstadt  kills  his  man,  I’ll  hold  the  clear  field. 

Mrs.  K.  (i aside , emphatically).  And  stake  accordingly,  {jingle  of  coin  at 
back. ) 

Browne  {aside).  The  chink  of  the  pewter  ! Fanque  sayx  “ it  always 
reminds  him  of  the  laugh  of  the  devil.” 

Promenaders,  English , French , American  and  German , cross  l.  u.  e.  to  R.  u. 
e.,  and  exeunt . Browne  goes  up  c. 

Enter , r.,  pros,  e.,  Todder. 

Mrs.  K.  {aside).  Twice  thirty — at  least  twice  thirty  ! 

Todder  {going  up).  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Kinpeck  1 [Exit  it  r.  u.  e. 

Mrs.  K.  Ah,  good  evening  ! {aside)  Clean  old  piece  that. 

Browne  {comes  down  r.  c.  aside , looking  at  promenaders  crossing).  There 
they  go,  there  they  go ! The  sort  of  people  that  at  home  pay  church 
rates  and  pew-rents!  Respectable  Brompton,  dubious  Tyburnia,  prim 
Belgravia,  stuck-up  Bayswater ! At  home  they  swarm  in  the  best  seats 
at  churches — here  they  spend  their  Sundays  in  the  morning  at  the 
race-course,  in  the  afternoon  on  the  promenade,  and  round  off  in  the 
gambling  saloons.  Ah ! different  longitudes,  different  latitudes  ! But  it 
is  hard  that  a man  wTho  lives  on  his  wits  should  feel  just  as  big  a humbug 
as  these  models  of  British  respectability,  {aloud,  smiling).  Ah ! Mrs.  Kin- 
peck,  you’re  going  to  hare  another  try  at  the  bank  1 {goes  up  c.) 

Mrs.  K.  {smiling).  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Browne  ! [Exit  Browne,  r.  u.  e.  ’ 

Mrs.  K.  {aside).  Bad  man,  that  Browne  ! I think  I dislike  him  even 
more  than  I do  that  Mr.  Todder.  Really,  though,  the  sight  of  that 
repository  where  old  Todder  keeps  his  eyes  and  mouth — for  I will  not 
call  it  a face — is  enough  to  turn  one  against  the  name  of  man  ever  more. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  nightmare  when  I returned  from  that  excursion 
— what  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  excitement,  and  the  slight  refresh- 
ment I took — I fell  into  a most  unquiet  sleep.  I thought  I saw  Clique teaux 
the  old  croupier,  who  died  of  love  for  me — of  that  and  a complication 
of  other  disorders.  A man  that  was  a genius,  with  a wart  on  his  nose. 
It  was  hereditary,  the  genius,  not  the  wart.  I thought  he  came  to  my 
bedside,  and  in  a ghostly  accent — ghostly  but  Parisian,  said: — “ Puti 
your  money  in  the  hands  of  a young  girl,  and  trust  to  the  luck  of  a virgin 
at  play  !”  Very  kind  of  old  Cliqueteaux!  Then  there  wTas  the  face  of  s. 
young  girl  that  seemed  familiar  to  me,  but  I forget,  {rises ) The  face,  the 
face  ! {looks  off  r.,  pros,  e.)  Why,  there  comes  the  very  face  of  my  dream  ! 
{goes  r.  and  meets  Rosie,  who  enters  R.,  pros.  e.  to  c.)  Why.  my  dear,  you 
have  been  crying. 

Rosie.  No*  I have  not. 
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rs.  K.  Yes,  but  you  have;  don’t,  it  spoils  the  complexion,  and  then, 
srjesides,  it’s  so  womanly. 

Rosie.  I’m  not  a woman  ! 

Mrs.  K.  No  7 
Rosie.  I’m  a girl ! 

Mrs.  K.  Well,  it’s  no  great  advantage.  I ought  to  know,  I’ve  been  both. 
My  dear,  I wish  you  would  do  me  a favor. 

Rosie.  What  is  it  7 

Mrs.  K.  Only  ( very  sweetly)  for  you  to  play  for  me  at  the  tables. 

Rosie.  Fie  ! my  Uncle  don’t  let  me  go  there. 

Mrs.  K.  He  and  the  old  hands  play  ecarte  in  the  inner  room,  he  won’t 
know. 

Rosie.  But  I will ! No  matter,  (aside)  Oh,  the  pain  at  my  heart. 

Mrs.  K.  Here’s  a cloak  and  hood — no  one  will  know  you.  Here  is 
money — but  remember,  all  you  win  will  be  mine. 

Rosie.  I don’t  want  your  money.  I have  twenty  pounds  of  my  own. 
Mrs.  K.  You  have  7 Oh,  where  did  you  get  it! 

Rosie.  I got  it  from  Uncle. 

Mrs.  K.  And  where  did  he  get  it  7 
Rosie.  He  borrowed  it  from  Mr.  Todder. 

Mrs.  K.  (aside).  The  wretch ! 

Price  enters  r., proscenium  e.,  very  happy  ; offers  Rosie  box  of  confectionery. 

Price.  Oh,  Miss  Fanquehere,  1 have  brought  you  some  bonbons. 
Rosie.  Don’t  come  near  me  ! (dashes  box  from  Price’s  hand  to  roll  out 
of  the  way  l .,  front)  Don’t  touch  me  ! (goes  up  c.)  Don’t  speak  to  me  ! 

[Exit  r.  u E , hiding  her  face  in  hands. 
Mrs.  K.  (aside).  Badly  brought  up  ! (Price  remains  r.  c.,  astounded) 
What  can  you  expect  of  that  old  brute,  Fanquehere.  Now,  I must  go 
and  get  some  one  else  to  play  for  me.  (Price  has  taken  another  box  f ram 
his  pocket)  Some  chocolates,  Mr.  Price  7 Are  they  for  me  ? (Price  lets 
her  take  them  mechanically  ; bell  rings  r.,  as  of  church)  Thank  you ! 

Peasants,  Men,  Women  and  Children  enter  l.  and  looking  r.,  cross 
themselves . 

(contemptuously)  Superstition  ! Superstition  ! (exit  r.  u.  e.) 

[Exeunt  Peasants,  b. 

Curtains  on  ls£  groove  line  are  let  down  and  drawn  close.  The  set  for  second 
scene  is  made  ready . The  tableau  of  Gamblers  and  Girls  is  made  ready. 

Price  (c.  front).  11  Don’t  come  near  me  ! Don’t  touch  me  ! Don’t  speak 
to  me ! ” What  does  this  mean  ? What  can  have  happened  since  this 
afternoon — what  has  come  between  us  7 

Enter , r.,  proscenium , e.  to  c.  Browne. 

Browne.  I am  glad  I have  found  you,  Price,  though  I was  seeking  on 
a very  unpleasant  affair. 

Price  (absently).  It’s  on — what  is  it  about  7 

Browne.  1 have  just  left  Captain  Stockstadt — he  complains  of  you  for 
having  insulted  him 

Price.  Stockstadt  insulted  7 

Browne.  Yes.  The  little  Prussian  officer  all  over  medals — and  a scar 
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here.  He  came  to  me  two  hours  ago,  and  said  you  had  behaved  most 
rudely. 

Price  ( bewildered ).  How  ? 

Browne.  He  said  you  laid  hands  upon  him  violently. 

Price.  I ? 

Browne.  Yes,  you.  The  Graf  and  I have  talked  it  over,  and  could 
but  decide  that  he  had  to  challenge  you. 

Price.  A challenge?  A duel  ? 

Browne.  Yes.  (aside)  Will  he  fight  or  show  the  feather? 

Price  (seated  l.).  Oh,  I’m  going  off  my  head. 

Browne  (smiling  contemptuously , and  turning  half  round  r.  on  his  heel , 
aside).  The  feather.  (aloud,  returning)  Come,  you  must  remember  some- 
thing of  it. 

Price.  Yes,  now  I do.  But  I was  only  telling  him — — (checks  himself.) 

Browne  (smiling  doubtingly).  Telling  him  % What  could  you  have  to 
tell  him — you  who  can’t  speak  German,  and  he  who  can’t  speak  Eng- 
lish ? 

Price.  Why,  I — (aside)  Shall  I confide  in  Browne  ? (aloud)  I was  only 
telling  him 

Enter  Bruce,  r.,  pros.  e. 

Price  (aside).  Noll  can’t  speak  before  her  Uncle. 

Browne.  There’s  only  the  two  courses. 

Price.  A duel  now-a-days  ! 

Browne.  I beg  your  pardon.  In  Prusia,  and  among  gentlemen 

Bruce.*  A duel  ? 

Browne.  Mr.  Price  has  injured  the  Hauptmaun  Stockstadt — hence  a 
call  for  a meeting.  Via  tout  ! 

Price.  But  he  was  getting  up  from  his  seat,  when  I forced  him  down 
into  it. 

Browne  (in  affected  horror).  My  dear  sir,  a Prussian  officer,  and  in  uni- 
form ! 

Price.  Pah  ! why  should  I insult  him  1 

Browne.  He  attributes  it  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  English  character. 

Bruce.  Oh,  he  must  go  out  now. 

Browne.  Yes,  there  s no  alternative,  you  must  fight! 

Price  (repeating  listlessly).  Must  fight ! 

Browne.  Or  apologize. 

Price.  I won’t  apologize,  I have  given  no  offence.  Oh ! I am  going 
mad ! 

Browne.  You  see  our  position  here  is  rather  peculiar.  English  gen- 
tlemen among  foreigners,  you  know. 

Bruce.  Quite  so,  quite  so. 

Browne.  Rather  than  the  reputation  of  Englishmen  abroad  should 
suffer  at  our  hands — I — I — as  you  decline — I'll  go  out  myself. 

Bruce.  So  would  I. 

Price.  Don’t  misunderstand  me,  gentlemen.  You  can’t  mean  to  in- 
sult me,  Mr.  Browne  ? I have  not  given  any  offence,  but  the  fault  be 
on  those  that  make  it  such,  (rises)  Don’t  fear,  the  reputation  of  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  is  safe  in  my  hands.  I will  fight  Captain  Stock- 
stadt— when  and  where  he  pleases. 

Bruce.  Bravo!  (takes  seat,  l.) 

Price  (aside).  Perhaps  Rosie  will  hear  of  this,  (aloud  to  Browne)  I 


Browne, 

r.  a 


Bbuce. 

o. 


Price, 
(l  .front.) 
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believe — at  least,  I have  always  read  so  in  books — that  I shall  require  a 
friend  on  the  occasion.  Will  you  be  ray  second 

Browne.  Hem  ! you  see  this  is  rather  awkward.  I bear  Stocks tadt’s 
cartel  to  you. 

Price.  I have  no  one  else  to  turn  to. 

Bruce  (rises,  comes  to  Price).  Take  me  ! It  won’t  be  the  first  time  I’ve 
been  out.  When  I was  in  the  West  Indies  in  ’32 — the  fourth  year — we 
often^  had  encounters.  I’ll  be  your  second — I ve  got  a capital  pair  of 
hair-triggers,  fiue  pull  off!  It  will  be  some  return  for  your  saving  little 
Rosie’s  life. 

Price  ( sadly  smiling').  To  get  me  shot  I 

Bruce.  Quite  so  ! 

Croupier  (shows  his  head  between  curtains  c.)  Messieurs,  le  jeu  vientde 
se  commencer.  [Exit. 


Enter , r .pros,  e.,  Stockstadt  on  Graf’s  arm. 

Browne  (to  Graf).  How  are  you,  Graf?  (Bruce  goes  off  r.,  pros,  e.) 

Graf.  How  do  you  do?  Illushtratet  LoondonNews!  (Exit  r. pros.  e. 
on  arm  of  Browne,  in  conversation.  Stockstadt  takes  seat  l.,  Price  goes 
and  sits  beside  him , but  rises  on  discovering  who  it  is,  and  comes  to  c.) 

Price  (aside).  There’s  the  man  whom  I will  shoot  to-morrow — or  who’ll 
shoot  me ! Somehow  or  other,  I should  like  to  shake  his  hand,  as  they 
do  in  England  before  they  fight— in  dear  old  England,  where  they  fight 
with  honest  knuckles  and  not  with  cowardly  knives  ! (Stockstadt  rises) 
He  is  looking  for  a cigar,  (takes  cigar-case  out)  I'll  offer  hirn  one ! (offers 
Stockstadt  a cigar,  Stockstadt  takes  it  gravely , finds  match  in  his  dis- 
patch box , lights  it,  looks  pleased,  gives  Price  the  cigar  to  light  his,  then  they 
put  the  ends  together  while  in  their  mouths.  Stockstadt  takes  his  cap  off, 
while  Price  lifts  his  hat.  They  motion  for  each  to  take  the  precedence  off  r., 
when,  at  last,  Stockstadt  exits  r.,  pros,  e.,  and  Price  follows  him  off  same. 

Scene  changes  to 

SCENE  II. — Gambling  Saloon , discovering  characters  as  follows  : 


Gamblers.  Croupiers.  Gamblers. 
*****  * * * * * * * * 


Croupier.*  I 


Table. 


Todder.*  : 

*Mrs.  K.  *Rosie. 


*Croupier. 


*Seat. 


*Amanda. 

*Seat. 


The  picture  is  made  up  after  Gustave  Dore’s  tl  Tapis  Vert,  or  Baden-Baden 

Life." 

Croupier  (calling  the  game).  TJne,  deux,  trois , cinq — impair  l c'st  a Mon- 
sieur. (Second  Croupier  pushes  coin  to  player)  Trois---quatre — pair  ! d 
cette  la!  (Croupier pushes  bank  bills  to  Amanda.) 

Mrs.  K.  Oh  ! that  woman  is  winning  everything ! I wish  she  was  at 
this  end  of  the  table ! 

Todder.  What  a fidget  this  woman  is. 

Croupier.  Le  jeu  est  fait ! 
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Amanda  {aside).  The  old  saw  cuts  right ! Unlucky  at  love,  lucky  at 
play  ! (< stakes  money.) 

Croupier.  Chut ! unc — deux  ! passe  ! 

Enter , r.  1 e , Browne  and  Bruce.  Rosie  hides  her  face  from  Bruce. 

Browne.  There’s  the  woman  who’s  playing  so  extraordinarily.  I 
wonder  who  she  is.  ( crosses  to  l.) 

Croupier.  Cest  a madame,  aussi ! (Croupier  shoves  money  to  Amanda.) 
Browne  {recognizes  Amanda).  Amanda,  what  are  you  doing  here  7 
Amanda  {coldly).  I am  playing ! 

Browne.  I ordered  you  to  stay  at  home  ! 

Amanda.  I choose  to  come  here. 

Browne.  What  7 

Amanda.  I disobeyed  you  on  purpose ! What  do  you  want  7 {opens 
her  handover  her  money)  More  money  7 You  can’t  have  it.  “ The  bank 
is  closed  ! ” {stakes.) 

Croupier.  Tine — trois — impair  ! MonDieu!  (First  Croupier  shoves 
money  to  Amanda.  Second  Croupier  shoves  money  to  Todder,  when  Mrs. 
K.  seizes  it.) 

Mrs.  K.  I tell  you  they’re  mine ! 

' Todder.  I played  on  that. 

, Mrs.  K.  They  belong  to  me  ! 

Todder  {apologizes  to  Gentleman  whom  he  struck).  I beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  this  woman  is  a torment ! 

Amanda  {aside).  I feel  I can  win  all  before  me!  I am  inspired! 
{stakes  all  her  money.) 

Croupier.  Ou  fait  plus  ! 

Mrs.  K.  She’s  won  again  ! (Amanda  stakes  her  doubled  money). 
Croupier  {rises).  Messieurs,  mesdames ; la  banque  sest  sautee  ! {shrugs 
his  shoulders,  hands  opened  out.) 

All.  Vive,  vivet 

Bruce  recognizes  Rosie,  who  sinks  half  swooning  on  r.  seat.  Browne, 
l.  side,  by  Amanda,  she  pointing  to  heap  of  money  contemptuously . 
Frenchmen  stand  on  chairs , waving  hats. 


CURTAIN. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE. — Garden  of  the  hall,  by  early  morning.  Enter,  l.  u.  e.,  coming  down 
c.,  Frank  Price. 

Price.  Oh,  what  a lovely  morning.  Just  the  sort  of  morning  a fellow 
would  like  to  be  shot  on.  Not  a soul  on  the  Promenade,  and  won’t  be 
for  an  hour  ; while  they  are  sitting  down  to  their  coffee,  I’ll  be  taking  a 
life  behind  the  bridge,  {looks  at  watch)  They  say  Captain  Stockstadt  is  a 
dead  shot ; in  forty  minutes  I may  be  lying  there,  and  if  anybody  calls 
out,  “Frank!”  I shan’t  answer,  {smiles  sadly)  Strange,  I never  saw  the 
sky  less  clouded,  the  grass  was  never  brighter  and  greener  than  when  I 
am  about  to  die.  The  flowers  seem  to  bloom  ruddier,  to  bid  me  farewell 
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SO 

smilingly,  {looks  nt  watch)  Twenty-five  to  seven!  Rosie  is  sitting  there 
under  the  pink  chestnuts,  and  not  thinking  of  me.  I fancy  I can  see  her 
now.  She  is  smiling  there,  while  i suffer  here.  The  birds  that  sing  to 
her,  say  to  me:  ‘Poor  miserable  man,  what  have  you  done  with  y<mr 
twenty-five  years'?  You  are  going  to  die  without  having  said  any  thing, 
done  anything  to  live  after  you.”  Am  I to  die  so  1 Ah  ! if  Stockstadi 
strikes  me  properly  ! Oh,  why  did  I meet  her  to  love  her  1 {to  u.)  Why 
does  he  come  between  me  and  my  young  life  I Oh,  I love  her  so  ! { falls 
sobbing  in  chair , arms  on  table , and  head  on  arms , pause ) This  won’t  do.  {dries 
his  eyes)  I came  here  to  fight  {rises)  and  not  to  snivel ! Captain  Stock- 
stadt calls  me  out ! all  the  worse  for  Captain  Stockstadt ! Scar,  and 
medals,  and  uniform,  all  told,  after  all  he’s  only  a foreigner.  I’ll  put  a 
bullet  through  his  thick  hide  as  sure  as  sausages  are  made  of  pigskin  ! 
And  now  to  meet  Rosie’s  . Uncle  on  the  bridge.  Ah  ! here  she  comes  ! 

Enter , r.  pros,  e.,  Rosie. 

Miss  Fanquehere,  wished  to  see  you. 

Rosie  {coldly).  I am  not  come  here  to  see  you. 

Price.  I know  that. 

Rosie.  I have  a letter  for  Uncle,  just  come,  and  thought  to  find  him 
here,  {crosses  up  l.  c.,  a little.) 

Price.  Don’t  go. 

Rosie.  I won’t  stay  here.  I want  to  go  to  my  Uncle. 

Price.  How  have  I offended  you  I 

Rosie.  Ask  your  heart,  your  own  black  heart. 

Price.  What  have  I done  1 

Rosie.  Done  'l  Don’t  speak  to  me  ! 

Price.  There  is  something  wrong,  but  I have  no  time  to  explain.  I 
am  going  away. 

Rosie.  To  Hombourg  1 

Price.  Farther  than  Hombourg,  and  may  never  see  you  again. 

Rosie.  Are  you  going  alone'? 

Price.  Quite  alone,  (aside)  Unless  Stockstadt  accompanies  me  ! 

Rosie.  More  shame  for  you. 

Price.  Shame ! Why  1 

Rosie.  How  dare  you  ask  me  ! I am  a young  lady  by  birth  and  edu- 
tion,  and  how  can  anything  you  do  possibly  concern  me  1 

Price.  There  is  some  monstrous  mistake  here,  (looks  at  watch)  They 
are  waiting.  If  you  won’t  listen  to  me,  at  least  will  you  promise  to  read 
this  letter  1 

Rosie.  I won’t  read  it ! 

Price.  I ask  it  for  a last  favor,  (the  letter  falls  at  Rosie's  feet.) 

Rosie  (aside).  What  an  artful  man  ! 

Price.  You  won’t!  (aside)  Time!  Ten  minutes  to  the  ground.  Ah! 
(aloud)  At  least  you  will  let  me  press  your  hand  at  parting,  (close  to  Ro- 
sie, l.  c.,  front)  You  won’t — you  won’t  I 

Amaxda  enters  l.  u.  e , and  crosses  to  go  up  the  steps  of  house  and  exit  by 
doo7' of  house , r. 

The  lady  of  the  ruins!  (to  Rosie)  Good-bye  ! God  bless  you  ! (kisses  a 
ribbon  of  her  dress  or  hair , and  goes  up  c. ; exit  L.  u.  e.,  after  a last  look  be- 
hind.) 

Rosie  (thinks  he  is  still  behind  her , then  looks  down , touches  letter  with 
her  foot).  I spurn  it  as  I spurn  him!  (to  c.)  I could  stamp  on  my  eyes  for 
ever  admiring  him ! To  think  he  can  tell  such — (pause,  then  with  an  effort ) 
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lies!  There  is  no  other  word  for  it!  He  goes  away — oh!  Such  a 
good  looking  fellow,  too ! 

Amanda  fitters  from  house  and  comes  down. 

Oh,  my  dear  friend,  have  you  seen  him  7 

Amanda.  Who  7 

Rosie.  Your— your  husband. 

Amanda.  No! 

Rosie.  He  has  just  left  me  ! 

Amanda.  1 did  not  see  him  ! ( looks  around .) 

Rosie  Of  course  not. 

Amanda.  What’s  that  1 (picks  up  letter.} 

Rosie.  I wouldn’t  speak  to  him,  and  that’s  something  he  had  written 
to  give  to  me. 

Amanda.  A letter  7 To  you ! You  have  not  read  it  7 

Rosie.  No ! (indignantly.') 

Amanda.  Thanks!  You  are  a good  girl,  and  will  be  rewarded  some 
day  with  a good  man’s  love  for  this. 

Rosie.  I don’t  want  it.  I don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  iove.  Love’s 
a nasty,  naughty  wicked  boy,  and  the  sooner  he’s  put  in  convict  clothes 
and  refused  a ticket-of-leave,  the  better  ! 

Amanda.  What  does  it  say  to  you  ? 

Rosie.  You  must  not  read  it.  You  must  not  profane  your  good  eyes 
by  his  bad  words,  (unfolds  letter  on  table , r.  c.,  front.)  There  it  is  ! There 
is  his  name — his  good-for-nothing  name,  Frank  ! 

Amanda.  Frank! 

Rosie.  Yes,  Frank,  wicked  Frank. 

Amanda.  But  my  husband’s  name  is  Charles,  and  that  is  not  liis  wri- 
ting. 

Rosie.  Not  his  writing  7 Worse  and  worse  ; lie’s  got  another  to  write 
for  him,  so  that  it  couldn’t  be  proved  to  him. 

Amanda.  But  my  husband’s  name  is  not  Frank.  It  is  Charles  Browne. 

Rosie.  Browne  7 

Amanda.  The  Chevalier  Browne. 

Rosie.  The  Chevalier  Browne  your  husband  7 

Amanda.  Yes  ! 

Rosie.  Then  Frank  Price  is  not  your  husband.  (Amanda  shakes  her 
head).  Ha,  ha,  ha ! ( hysterical  laugh,  face  hid  in  arms  on  table.) 

Amanda.  My  dear  child. 

Rosie.  Oh,  Mrs.  Browne,*  (half  laughing,  half  dying)  your  husband  never 
made  love  to  me. 

Amanda  No  7 

Rosie.  Oh,  I see  it  all.  I thought  it  was  so  when  I saw  you  in  his 
arms,  in  the  ruins. 

Amanda.  I had  fainted,  and  he  was  only  rendering  me  generous  assist- 
ance. 

Rosie.  Oh,  I’ve  been  very  wicked,  (rises)  I have  treated  Frank  so  cru- 
elly. YouTl  forgive  me,  won’t  you  7 

Amanda,  (smiling).  My  child ! 

Rosie  (embracing  her).  I’ll  go  and  beg  his  pardon,  and  I’ll  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Browne. 

Amanda.  We  were  under  a great  mistake.  Now  that  it  is  removed,  I 
hope  you  are  not  less  happy  than  I am. 


# On  the  London  stage  this  name  was  emphasized  to  make  a point  in  regard  to 
Arthur  fc>ketchiey's  Mrs.  Brown.” 
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Mrs.  Kinpeck  enters  l.  u.  e.,  and  down  c.,  hastily . 

Mrs.  K.  Oh,  have  you  heard  the  news  1 
Rosie.  What  news  1 

Mrs.  K.  Then  you  haven’t  heard.  It  appears  there  was  a quarrel  yes- 
terday between  some  gentlemen  about  a lady — of  course — and  the  fight’s 
coming  off  this  morning,  and  the  pistols  going  off*. 

Amanda.  A duel  ? 

Mrs.  K.  Yes.  (to  Rosie)  Your  Uncle (Rosie  turns  away  agitated.') 

Mrs.  K.  Dear  me  ! And  the  Chevalier  Browne (Amanda  turns 

away  agitated.)* 

Mrs.  K.  (aside).  Bless  me ! What’s  the  matter  with  them  both  ? 
(aloud)  They  were  the  seconds (Amanda  and  Rosie  look  up,  relieved.) 

Enter , L.  u.  E.,  Todder;  comes  down  c.  hastily . 


Todder.  Ladies,  ladies,  have  you  heard  the  news  ? 

Mrs.  K.  ( spitefully ).  Yes!  I have  just  told  them  all! 

Todder.  Not  about  the 

Mrs.  K.  Yes — every  word/ 

Todder.  Not  how  the 

Mrs.  K.  Exactly. 

Todder.  But  mine  is  officia.. 

Rosie.  Do  tell  us ! (Mrs.  Kinpeck  speaks  to  Amanda  seated  l.  c.,  Tod- 
der to  Rosie,  seated  r.  c.,  both  at  same  time.) 


Todder.  Your  Uncle  had  a dif- 
erence  of  opinion  with  a gentle- 
man, and  a challenge  passed  be- 
tween them  for  a duel  with  small 
swords,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
ground  Mr.  Browne  interfered,  and 
another  gentleman  took  the  quar- 
rel on  himself — (aside)  confound 
that  noisy  woman ! (aloud)  You 
may  rely  on  this  ! 


Mrs.  Kinpeck.  You  must  know, 
my  dear  madam,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  dispute  was  about  a lady 
— in  which  Mr.  Browne  was  con- 
cerned— not  that  he — or  she — were 
at  all  connected — but,  my  dear 
madam!  (aside)  How  that  horrid 
old  man  confuses  me ! (aloud)  I can’t 
tell  you  more  while  there’s  such  a 
racket  going  on ! 


Enter , by  d.  in  house  r.,  Bruce,  with  pistol-case , which  he  puts  on  r.  c. 

table . 


Rosie  (to  him).  My  dear  Uncle  ! my  dear  Uncle  ! You  are  not  killed  ! 

Bruce  (calmly).  No  ! 

Rosie.  Is  he  killed  ? 

Bruce.  He — who?  (Rosie  and  Amanda  exchange  glances.) 

Amanda.  Mr.  Frank  Price ! 

Rosie.  The  Chevalier  Browne  1 

Bruce.  No  one  was  killed. 

Mrs.  K.  Ah  ! I told  you  so  ! 

Todder  (aside).  What  an  infernal  liar  that  woman  is.  What  powers 
of  imagination  ! 

Mrs.  K.  (aside).  Poor  old  man  ! he’s  losing  his  faculties. 

Bruce.  The  duel  didn’t  come  off.  On  the  way  to  the  ground,  Mr.  Price 
confided  to  him  the  cause  of  his  having  annoyed  Stockstadt — a trifling 
aberration  for  which  his  love  for  some  young  lady  is  guilty — and,  on  stat- 
ing the  matter  to  the  Graf,  we  decided  that,  with  an  explanation,  the 
meeting  could  fall  to  the  ground. 

Rosie.  Then  there  wasn’t  a fight  after  all  ? 
t Mrs.  K.  Just  as  I said,  my  dear. 
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Enter , l.  1 E.,  crossing  to  exit  r .pros,  e.,  Price,  between  Graf  and&iocK- 
stadt,  who  are  gesticulating  and  talking  violently . 

Price.  I suppose  it’s  all  right,  but  I don’t  understand  a word  you  say. 

[Exeunt,  with  Graf  and  Stockstadt. 

Bruce.  I wonder  who  the  lady  is  that  Price  is  in  love  with  ? ( looks  at 
Amanda  suspiciously .) 

Mrs.  K.  Ah  ! yes,  I didn’t  catch  her  name. 

Rosie  (quietly).  I know,  Uncle. 

Bruce.  You  know  her? 

Rosie.  Yes,  Uncle. 

Bruce.  Who  is  it  7 

Rosie.  Rosie. 

Bruce.  You. 'I 

Rosie.  Yes. 

Bruce.  And  own  it  1 

Rosie  (sharply).  Why  not-?  I’m  not  ashamed  of  it ! I’m  proud. 

Bruce  (half  aside).  Love  in  my  little  girl. 

Mrs.  K.  (to  Todder).  I knew  it  all  along.  However,  I’ll  go  and  tell 
every  body  they’re  engaged. 

Todder  (to  her , aside).  So  will  I.  (going  up.) 

Mrs.  K,  (stops  Todder)  Stay.  You  take  the  left  terrace  and  I’ll  take 
the  right — so  we  won't  clash  ! (she  and  Todder  exeunt  l u.  e.,  bustlingly, 
Rosie  and  Amanda  talk  animatedly,  l.  c.) 

Bruce  (c.,  aside).  Rosie  in  love — in  love  with  a Price,  and  not 
ashamed  to  own  it.  Well,  owning  up  anything  is  so  foreign  to  me,  that 
it’s  quite  a new  sensation.  Rosie! 

Rosie.  Oh,  here’s  a letter  for  you,  Uncle,  (crosses  down  r.) 

Bruce  (takes  letter ).  From  Tom  Bradshaw — may  be  of  importance. 
Where  are  you  going,  Rosie  I 

Rosie.  I am  going  to  find  Frank,  and  beg  his  pardon. 

[Exit  r.,  pros.  e. 

Bruce  (reflecting).  Hem  ! (asks  in  pantomime  for  Amanda  to  let  him  open 
his  letter , she  bows,  and  goes  to  seat  herself  l.  1 e.  on  chair  there)  Eh  ? the 
lady  in  grey,  with  the  two  ten  pound  notes,  (looks  up  from  letter  and  meets 
Amanda’s  eyes  on  him,  crosses  a little  l.)  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  the  more 
I look  at  you,  the  more  I seem  to  recognize  you.  Where  can  I have  seen 
you? 

Amanda  (rises).  At  the  play. 

Bruce.  Hem  ! I don’t  like  ladies  that  play. 

Amanda.  I mean,  I am  on  the  stage — I am  an  actress.  You  must 
have  heard  my  name,  Amanda  Tarleton. 

Bruce.  Daughter  of  old  Jack  Tarleton  ? I thought  your  face  was 
familiar.  Daughter  of  my  old  friend  Jack  Tarleton.  (takes  her  hand) 
Why,  we  were  in  the  same  regiment,  in  the  West  Indies  together  ! We 
tried  to  drink  ourselves  to  death  there.  Jack  succeeded,  and  I failed. 
Rosie  says  the  Cavalier  Browne — the  Chevalier  Browne’s  your  husband. 
Why  did  he  never  mention  it  to  me  ? 

Amanda.  Because  he  was  ashamed  of  my  profession.  But  that  little 
matters  now.  I am  determined  to  have  a separation  from  him. 

Bruce  (gravely).  Before  taking  that  final  step,  which,  my  dear  madam, 
I think  very  proper,  by-the-by,  permit  me,  as  your  father’s  oldest  friend, 
to  well  consider  the  act.  Men  of  the  world,  madam,  are  of  the  wrorld, 
worldly,  and  husbands  are  about  the  worst  of  them.  I do  not  say  there 
are  not  some  exceptions,  good,  honorable  men  enough,  but  they  ain’t 
worth  their  salt.  Browne  has  misbehaved  himself,  but  come,  in  his 
place,  I ask  for  his  pardon  ? 
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Amanda.  If  he  scorns  me  as  an  actress,  be  it  so,  for  now  I despise  him 
as  a man.  His  neglect  I might  have  looked  over,  but  he,  a married 
man,  has  made  love  to  another.  What  do  you  say  when  I name  herl  it  is 
your  niece. 

Bruce  ( violently ).  Rosie  ! a mere  child ! the  unmanly  villain.  He 
dared  ! I?ll  shoot  him  ! 

Amanda.  “ Men  of  the  world,”  you  know.  ( smiling  sadly.) 

Bruce.  But  Rosie — a mere  child  ! 

Amanda.  You  are  forgetting  your  letter,  {goes  l.) 

Bruce.  You’ll  permit  me  I (Amanda  bows.  Bruce  opens  letter.)  Tom 
Bradshaw’s  hand.  It  may  be  important.  Rosie  courted  by  that  scamp 
— and  a married  man ! Damn  the  rascal ! {reads)  “ Dear  old  Loose !”  All  my 
friends  call  me  Loose  instead  of  Bruce,  {reads)  “ You  will  doubtless  have 
heard  the  news,  yet  knowing  how  things  are  aboard,  I thought  1 had  bet- 
ter write.  Badeley’s  dead  at  last.”  Poor  old  Bad  gone,  eh  I “ All  the 
fortune  goes  to  you.  Let  me  congratulate  one  who  will  know  how  to  make 
a good  use  of  it.”  Tom’s  irony  among  the  gold.  “ I sent  you  a Pall  Mall 
with  the  obituary  last  night.”  Eh  I the  Pall  Mall  I I read  it,  but  I didn't 
see  that,  {takes  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  goes  over  it)  Cutout ! the  corner 
cutoff.  Eh 7 {pause)  Oh,  I lent  it  to  Browne!  The  scamp  saw  the 
fortune  and  went  for  Rosie. 

Enter , by  door  in  house  down  steps , and  down  c.,  Browne. 

Browne.  Bruce,  old  fellow!  (Bruce  shows  him  the  paper;  aside) 
Blown! 

Bruce  {violently).  You  Rook  ! you  cut  off  the  corner. 

Browne.  What  corner  I 

Bruce.  You  heard  about  Tredmaine’s  death1?  You  have  made  love  to 
my  neice — you,  a married  man  ! 

Browne.  Pah  ! Rosie  is  a mere  child.  She  did  not  understand. 

Amanda  {comes forward).  But  I did. 

Browne.  You!  oh! 

Bruce.  You,  ashamed  of  your  wife ! Jack  Tarleton’s  daughter,  a lady 
by  birth,  and  a genius  by  God ! you  a gentleman  ! why,  your  dirty 
dissimulation  proves  your  origin.  Why,  many’s  the  game  of  billiards  I 
played  in  your  father’s  saloon,  and  French  hazard  after  the  doors  wrere 
closed  ! I’ll  call  you  out  and  shoot  you — I’ll  shoot  you  without  calling  you 
out ! 

Browne.  You  infernal  old  humbug.  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  in  this 
strain  I What  if  I were  to  speak — who  hocussed  Humiliation  I who  poi- 
soned Remorse  the  night  before  the  race  1 

Bruce.  It’s  a lie ! 

Browne.  Joe  Huggins  says  so. 

Bruce.  Joe  Huggins  is  a blackguard,  and  your  friend  ! 

Amanda.  I leave  here  the  first  train  to-night  for  Liverpool,  and  thence 
to  New  York.  Farewell,  {up  c.) 

Browne.  Amanda'  (l.  c.) 

Amanda.  You  have  long  been  ashamed  of  me.  It  is  a new  grief  to 
many  others  that  I am  now  ashamed  of  you. 

Bruce.  I should  think  so. 

Browne.  Stay ! {aside)  I never  saw  her  look  so  handsome  and  so 
noble. 

Amanda.  Mr.  Fanquehere,  I thank  you  for  recognizing  my  claims  to 
social  respect. 

Browne  {affected  emotion , handkerchief  in  hand).  Don’t  go,  Amanda  ; I 
have  done  very  w'rong,  but  if  in  a moment  of  passion  I have  strayed,  I 
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am  still  not  a bad  man  at  heart ! I see  it  all  when  too  late — now  that 
you  are  going  forever,  I see  my  crime.  But  ( wipes  eyes)  these  tears  are 
foolish.  Go,  then,  but  bear  with  you  the  assurance  that,  in  my  repentance, 
love  for  you  lay  nearest  my  heart.  (Amanda  stands  irresolute)  My  repent- 
ance is  sincere.  I wish  to  prove  that,  not  to  shake  your  cruel  resolution. 
The  scales  have  dropped  from  my — (pause)  heart.  Amanda,  Amanda  ! 
at  least  believe  me.  Oh,  how  can  I lose  such  a wife  1 

Bruce  (aside).  And  such  a salary  ! 

Amanda.  Can  I believe  you  1 

Bruce.  Don’t. 

Browne.  In  America  I’ll  be  a new  man0  In  a new  country,  New 
York,  I’ll  begin  a new  life  ! (takes  Amanda’s  hand)  Can  you  doubt  me  ! 

Bruce.  Do  ! ( comes  forward)  When  a woman  finds  out  that  the  man 
on  whom  she  has  reposed  her  trust  is  ashamed  of  her  as  his  wife,  makes 
love  to  another,  and  proves  he  is  a sham  gentleman,  and  a thorough  cad, 
what  can  she  do  1 

Amanda.  Do!  She  can  forgive  him.  (embraces  Browne.) 

Browtne.  Amanda!  (kisses  her , aside)  A hundred  a week  at  least! 
(to  Bruce)  As  for  you,  Fanquehere,  as  I know  one  or  two  unpleasant 
things  about  you,  you  will  hold  your  tongue  for  their  sake. 

Amanda  (to  Bruce).  And  for  the  sake  of  Jack  Tarleton’3  daughter. 

Bruce.  Well,  I will  on  one  condition. 

Browne.  Name  it. 

Bruce.  That  you  acknowledge  this  lady  to  all  as  your  wife. 

Browne.  Such  was  my  intention. 

Amanda.  I am  happy  again,  (to  Browne)  I knew  you  always  loved 
me! 

Browne.  How  well  you  knew  me. 

Amanda  (to  Bruce).  You  said  there  were  good  and  honorable  excep- 
tions. 

Bruce.  Not  worth  their  salt.  I said  so.  (aside)  In  the  race  of  love, 
as  in  life,  the  dark  horse  is  the  favorite,  and  outsiders  win. 

Enter  r.,  pros,  e.,  Rosie  and  Price. 

Rosie  (all  in  a breath).  Oh,  Uncle,  I’ve  found  Frank,  and  we’re  going 
to  get  married.  (Amanda  and  Bruce  up  l.,  in  conversation.) 

Bruce.  Stop  a moment.  But  you  forget,  Rosie,  that  you  are  a mere 
child,  and  Frank  is  but  a young  man. 

Rosie.  Oh,  we  can  wait.  You'd  like  to  wait  years,  wouldn’t  you, 
Frank  ! 

Frank,  (with  ill  grace).  Yes,  many  years. 

Bruce.  But,  Rosie,  you  are  a great  match  now.  You  have  come  into 
a fortune. 

Rosie.  A fortune  ! From  the — (meaning  gambling,  points  downwards.) 

Bruce,  (smiles).  Devil ! No,  from  the  other  Uncle. 

Rosie.  Rich  ! (aside)  I wish  Nurse  Martha  had  lived  to  know  this. 
(aloud)  But  Frank  can  come  to  see  me  often. 

Bruce.  Often. 

Rosie.  Every  day  ! 

Bruce  (smiling).  We’ll  see  sbout  it. 

Rosie  (to  Frank.)  Uncle  will  see  about  it.  (takes  Frank  l.,  in  con- 
versation.) 

Browne  (comes  down  c.,  with  Amanda).  Miss  Fanquehere,  permit 
me  to  present  to  you  my  wife. 

Rosie.  We  have  met  before. 

Browne.  Mr.  Price,  my  wife  ! I dare  say  you  have  seen  her.  She  is 
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the  celebrated  Amanda  Tarleton,  of  the  London  and  principal  provincial 
theatres. 

Price.  Ah  ! how  do  you  do  1 ( salutes , etc.)  So  glad  to  know  you ; I 
hope  to  see  you  act  a good  many  times  more  ! 

Browne  {to  Bruce).  There ! what  do  you  think  of  my  repentance 
now  I 

Bruce.  Like  most  repentance — humbug ! 

Enter,  l.  u.  e.~  Mrs.  Kinpeck  and  Todder. 

Mrs.  K.'  Oh,  Mr.  Bruce,  I’ve  been  telling  everybody  that  our  dear 
Rosie  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Frank  Price. 

Bruce.  It  isn’t  so — they’re  only  engaged ! 

Mrs.  K.  And  they’re  all  coming  here  to  congratulate  you  ! 

Burce  {aside).  Are  they  I I’ll  be  even  with  you! 

Todder.  Here  they  are  ! 

Mrs.  K.  {after  being  introduced  to  Amanda,  aside).  He’s  a married  man! 
I said  so  from  the  first ! 

Bruce  {to  Todder).  You’re  a fool!  I’ll  repay  you  your  five  hundred, 
and  can  afford  to  say  what  I think  ! (Todder  retreats  down  r.,  confounded.) 
Mrs.  K.  {to  Todder,  pointing  to  Amanda).  She  is  an  actress. 

Todder  {opera  glass  up).  Good  gracious,  where  ? 

[Music  of  Band  off  r. 

Enter  Promenaders  l.  side,  and  from  house  to  sit  on  the  stoop , etc.,  form- 
ing picture.  Enter,  l,  u.  e.,  Graf  and  Stockstadt,  whom  Bruce 
presents  to  Amanda. 

Bruce.  My  dear  friends,  permit  me  to  ask  your  congratulations  for 
another  young  couple  who  are  about  to  be  married ! 

Flower  Girl  circulates  among  the  Promenaders,  coming  down  l.  c. 

Mrs.  Kinpeck  is  shortly  to  be  Mrs.  Bodmin  Todder ! {bows,  hat  off,  goes 
up  c.) 

Mrs.  K.  is  smiling . Todder  is  confounded.  Browne  explains  to  Graf 
and  Stockstadt.  Stockstadt  gets  camelia  from  Flower  Girl 
and  offers  it  to  Todder,  bowing.  Graf  offers  Mrs.  K.  bouquet,  bowing. 

Graf.  How  do  you  do  I Illushtratet  Loondon  News  ! 

Tableau. 

[Music. — “ Wedding  March,” 
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COSTUMES  [Modern,  English,  French  and  German). 

Chevalier  Browns.—  Act  I.:  Morning  dress;  black  short-skirted  walking-coat, 
light,  pants,  black  low-crowned  round  hat,  black  vest,  fancy  neck-tie,  cane, 
eye-glass ; penknife,  to  cut,  in  left  vest-pocket ; watch,  seal  and  chain  ; coin ; 
light  hair,  not  long ; black  moustache,  rather  heavy,  and  side  whiskers,  half 
way  down  the  jaw,  not  long.  His  manners  are  those  of  a man  of  the  world, 
who  finds  a close  imitation  of  the  gentleman  (gentle  voice,  easiness,  reserved- 
ness) to  be  valuable  to  his  profession  as  gambler,  swindler,  etc. ; a slight  drawl 
in  his  tone,  but  otherwise  smooth.  Mannerisms : Touching  of  the  moustache 
and  light  smoothing  down  of  his  back  hair,  as  if  unconsciously,  when  in 
thought ; looks  down  when  thinking,  and  plays  with  cane-point  on  the 
ground.  Act  II. : Same,  with  light-colored  felt  hat,  rather  broad-brimmed. 
Act  III. : Evening  dress ; white  tie,  watch  and  chain  ; coin.  Act  IV. : Black 
frock-coat,  dark  vest,  black  pants;  Congress  gaiters  of  black  leather  and 
brown  cloth ; fashionable  hat,  cane ; buff  gloves,  red  silk  handkerchief,  fancy 
tie  and  gold  solitaire  pin. 

Hon,  Bruce  Fanquehere,  a Prematurely  Old  Man  of  Forty.— Act  I. : Grey  pants, 
with  straps ; black  coat,  black  hat,  black  vest,  watch  and  chain ; eye-glass, 
cane  ; has  small  side-whiskers,  hair  dark,  as  if  dyed.  He  speaks  with  some 
effort,  as  if  even  that  was  too  much  fatigue ; business  while  others  on  the 
stage  are  in  action  is  in  trying  to  take  a nap  on  chairs,  etc.,  as  if  easily  tired. 
Act  II. : Light-colored  tourist’s  suit ; white  hat,  red  silk  handkerchief ; opera- 
glass  in  case,  with  strap.  Act  III. : Evening  dress ; black  cravat,  in  the  fashion 
of  1850,  or  so.  Act  IV. : Coat  of  snuff-brown  color,  with  black  velvet  collar 
and  lappel ; black  vest,  dark  pants,  hat,  cane ; he  brings  on  a pistol-case  at  his 
entrance.  Note.— His  dress  is  to  be  markedly  old-fashioned  in  cut,  but  the 
fashion  of  1850  or  so,  not  earlier. 

Frank  Price,  young  man  of  twenty  to  tweaty-three  years.—  Act  I. : Black  cutaway 
coat,  dark  vest,  light  pants,  black  velvet  Glengarry  cap,  with  black  ribbon, 
ends  loose  ; watch  and  chain.  He  is  nervous  in  manner.  Pocket-book,  with 
bank  bills.  Act  II. : Light  grey  tourist’s  suit ; same  cap,  dark  gloves.  Act 
III. : Evening  dress ; hat,  flower  in  left  button-hole.  Act  IV. : Same  as  last ; 
hat. 

Bodmin  Todder,  an  eccentric,  not  low-comedy  part.— Act  I. : Short-curl  wig,  flushed 
face,  close-shaven,  made  up  stout  and  apopletic ; dark-brown  coat,  full  in  the 
skirts  ; black  vest,  light  bluish-grey  pants ; watch  and  chain,  stand-up  collar, 
black  cravat,  cane,  with  silk  cord  and  tassel ; eye-glass,  suspended  to  thin  gold 
chain  from  around  his  neck.  Act  II. : Tourist’s  suit,  light  color ; opera-glass 
in  case,  with  strap.  Act  III. : Same  as  Act  I.  ; hat  and  cane.  Act  IV. : Hat 
and  cane,  black  coat,  light  pants,  white  vest ; opera-glass  in  case,  with  strap. 

Graf  Yon  Staufenberg  and  Hauptmann  Stockstadt.— In  a similar  uniform; 
brass  helmet  (Prussian),  with  brass  scale  chin-strap;  coat  and  white-striped 
trousers  of  light  blue ; the  coat  frogged  and  corded  with  white ; epaulettes, 
white  fringe  from  a gold  frame ; white  shoulder-straps.  Being  cavalry  officers, 
they  wear  on  their  trousers  the  French  black-glazed  splatter-dashes,  a border 
to  hem  of  trouser-leg  up  to  mid-leg,  all  the  way  round,  the  continuation  inside 
leg  running  up  to  just  above  the  knee  to  a point ; cavalry  swords,  in  steel 
sheaths ; baldric  and  waist-belt  of  white  leather ; dispatch-box  to  baldric ; 
white  support-straps  to  sword ; sword-knot  in  white  and  gold ; brass  spurs  ; 
moustache,  hair  of  yellow  color,  cut  short ; Stockstadt  has  several  orders  and 
medals,  Prussian  eagle  and  cross  on  left  breast ; plates  and  buckles  to  belts 
are  brass,  Prussian  eagle  device.  In  Act  III.,  blue  fatigue  caps,  braided  with 
white. 

First  Croupier,  Frenchman.— Evening  dress,  white  tie ; black  moustache,  pointed 
ends. 
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Waiter.— Black ; white  tie ; long  white  apron,  reaching  to  knee  ; napkin  in  right 
outside  breast-pocket  of  jacket ; end  loose. 

Peasants.— Blouses,  caps  ; with  meerschaum  pipes. 

French  Gentlemen. —Fashionable  Parisian  attire ; canes ; one  or  two  with  military 
undress  caps  : one  or  two  are  vulgar  to  the  extent  of  staring  at  the  ladies. 

Kosie  Fanquehere,  sixteen  to  twenty  years.— Act  I. : White  dress,  not  to  touch  the 
ground ; no  train ; patent-leather  belt,  with  metal  clasp ; dark  hat,  with 
flowers ; blue  sash,  black  walking-boots ; hair  combed  out  loose,  sea-side 
fashion ; no  jewelry  whatever.  Act  II. : Dress,  short,  of  pale  cherry  skirt, 
over  a five-flounced  white  skirt,  with  a third  skirt  of  five-flounced  cherry-color 
stuff  under  that;  body  white ; white  sash,  with  flowing  ends,  from  waist  be- 
hind ; straw  hat,  with  white  feather ; hair  as  before ; light-colored  parasol. 
Act  III. : Evening  dress  of  pale  blue ; ear-rings,  rings,  white  gloves  ; belt,  with 
fancy  clasp ; hair  becomingly  arranged.  Act  IY. : White  dress,  dark  hat,  with 
white  feather,  tipped  with  red. 

Amanda,  an  Actress.— Act  II. : Dark  grey  dress,  black  silk  mantle,  very  full ; dark 
hat,  dark  gloves,  white  cuff's  and  narrow  collar,  with  gold  brooch ; ear-rings, 
wedding-ring ; black  belt,  with  gilt  clasp ; black  walking-boots ; hair  rather 
plain  behind  ; front  in  short  curls  ; a reticule  suspended  by  black  straps  to  the 
belt,  left  side.  Act  III. : Showy  dress  of  striped  stuff ; white  lace  square,  very 
full ; jewels ; white  hat,  with  ribbons  to  match ; gloves.  Act  IV. : Showy- 
dress  of  striped  stuff,  black  and  Bismark  brown ; brown  gloves,  black  lace 
square ; black  hat. 

Mrs.  Kinpeck.— One  of  the  English  middle-aged  women,  as  represented  in  Paris 
caricatures ; auburn  hair,  in  long  curls  down  side  of  face  ; affects  to  be  younger 
than  she  is.  Acts  I.  and  II. : White  dress,  with  a cape  of  the  same ; straw 
hat,  with  flowers,  worn  girlishly  ; frowns  a little  when  looking  intently,  as  if 
near-sighted ; simpers  instead  of  smiling ; blue  parasol.  Act  III. : Dark 
dress,  white  lace  mantle ; black  hat,  with  tall,  upright  feather ; white  gloves, 
red  neck-tie;  blue  “ suivez-inoi”  or  loose  ribbon,  floating  down  from  neck 
behind;  card  and  pencil.  Act  IV.:  Green  and  white  plaid  dress;  hat  and 
feather;  black  lace  mantle,  three  yards  long  by  a yard  wide,  worn  shawl- 
fashion. 

Peasant  Girls.— Swiss  banded  bodices  and  short  gowns  over  petticoats,  in  brown, 
red  and  black ; aprons. 

Ladies  of  the  Saloon.— Parisian  fashions ; some  in  the  Benoiton  style,  some  in  the 
long-train  fashion.  A few  examples : the  chignon  being  raised  higher,  and 
ornaments  to  the  hair  being  mostly  in  metal.  First  Costume:  Three-ineh 
broad  stripe,  white  and  blue,  with  train,  so  full  in  front  of  skirt  that  it  has  to 
be  gathered  up  in  walking  to  break  the  folds  ; blue  body ; white  under-skirt. 
Second:  Sleeveless  body  of  black  satin,  striped  deep  with  gold;  cherry  satin 
sleeves ; skirt  of  cherry  silk,  braided  in  gold  and  black ; underskirt  of  pearl- 
grey  satin  ground,  on  which  are  lozenges  in  black,  edged  with  gold  ; petticoat, 
cherry,  striped  at  hem,  and  with  buttons  in  a row  down  front,  in  gold ; belt  of 
black  patent  leather,  with  jet  clasp,  rimmed  with  gold  ; cherry  hat,  with  black 
band,  and  black  Spanish  cock  feather.  This  is  a short  dress.  Black  boots, 
with  gilt  military  heels  ; gold  tags  to  the  laces  and  gold  rims  to  the  eyelet- 
holes.  Third : Short  dress ; body" of  blue  satin,  relieved  by  white  trimming  ; 
double  sleeves ; inner  ones,  tight  and  ruffled ; skirt  plain,  under-skirt  of  blue 
satin  check,  half  the  squares  being  lustre,  half  dead  ground ; blue  hat,  with 
blue  and  white  plume.  Fourth:  Deep  violet  body,  fringed  with  gold  at  shoul- 
der-seam, with  short  skirts  trimmed  with  gold  ; white  tulle  skirt,  embroidered 
at  hem  with  thin  black  tracery,  some  six  inches  deep.  This  for  a brunette, 
is  ote. — Blue  satin  and  yellow  (srum-gutta)  rules  in  Paris  at  present ; rose  was 
the  summer  color  when  the  action  of  this  play  takes  place. 

Flower-Girl. — Jockey-cap,  dark  red  velvet ; the  seams  corded  with  gold;  peak  of 
gold;  sleeveless  body  of  white  and  cerise  stripes;  blue  sleeves,  tight  at  the 
wrist ; skirt  of  yellow,  looped  up  over  under-skirt  of  blue  lustre,  coming  down 
just  below  knee ; white  stockings ; boots,  with  pointed  front  coming  up  to 
mid-calf;  glazed  black  leather,  with  gold  cord  and  tassel;  black  hair,  ear- 
rings.* carries  herself  freely  and  dashingly, 


GREEN  ROOM  EDITION  OF 
NEW  COPYRIGHTED  PLAYS 


ALABAMA 

A DRAMA  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 

BY 

AUGUSTUS  THOMAS, 

Member  of  the  American  Dramatists’  Club. 

Author  of  “ The  Burglar ,”  “ In  Missouri ,”  “ The  Hoosier  Doctor ,” 
**  A Man  of  the  World f “ The  Capitol f liA  Proper  Impropriety ,” 

“ That  Overcoat “ The  Man  Up  Stairs il  Afterthoughts Etc. 


THE  BEST  AMERICAN  PL  A V. 


Eight  male,  four  female  characters.  Full  directions  and  business  for 
stage  as  originally  produced  by  the  Author  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre. 

Time  of  Placing:  Two  and  one-half  hours. 
COSTUMES:  Modern. 


“ Its  character,  its  atmosphere,  its  sentiment,  its  humor,  are  all  pecu- 
liarly American  . . . The  best  English  play  of  these  times  could  not  so 
surely  touch  the  hearts  of  American  theatregoers.  It  will  be  as  popular 
in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  and  the  Western  people  will  like  it  too.” 

—New  York  Times . 

“There  is  not  one  in  the  twelve  characters  of  the  play  that  is  not 
distinctly  worth  studying.”  — New  York  World. 

“ It  is  a good  play,  to  begin  with.  Next,  it  is  a play  by  an  American ; 
and  last,  it  is  a play  about  Americans.”  —New  York  Herald. 


Price,  50  Cents. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price* 
Complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  De  Witt's  Acting  Plays 
and  De  Witt's  Ethiopian  and  Comic  Dramas 
sent  free  on  application . 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


GREEN  ROOM  EDITION  OF 
NEW  COPYRIGHTED  PLAYS 


TRELAWNY  OF 
THE  WELLS 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PINERO 

Author  of  “ The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt “ The  Profligate 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  Great  Success  of  the  Past  Theatrical  Season 
in  New  York 


A comedy  in  four  acts  for  ten  male  and  eight  female 
characters.  For  many  years  Mr.  Pinero  has  been  ac- 
knowledged the  first  English-speaking  dramatic  author, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  dramatists  whose  plays  are 
as  valuable  for  their  literary  qualities  as  their  dramatic 
worth. 


Costumes  of  the  early  sixties 
Acting  Time  : Two  and  one-half  hours 


Price,  50  Cents 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price 
Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  De  Wilt's  Acting  Plays 
and  De  Witt's  Ethiopian  and  Comic  Dramas 
sent  free  on  application . 


GREEN  ROOM  EDITION  OF 
NEW  COPYRIGHTED  PLAYS 

THE  BENEFIT 
OF  THE  DOUBT. 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PINERO, 

Author  of 44  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly ,M  44  The  Second 
Mrs . Tanquerayf  44  Trelawney  of  the  Wells  f Eic.t  Etc . 

One  of  the  brightest  plays  ever  written,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  living  playwrights. 

A Society  Comedy  in  three  acts  for  six  female  and  nine 
male  characters,  as  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
London.  The  scenes  consist  of  two  interiors  easily  arranged. 
An  excellent  play  for  either  amateur  or  professional  per- 
formance. 


Costumes  of  the  present  day. 
Acting  Time;  Two  and  one- half  hours. 


Price,  50  Cents. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  De  Witt's  Acting  Plays 
and  De  Witt's  Ethiopian  and  Comic  Dramas 
sent  free  on  application . 


CHICAGO: 

THE  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


GREEN  ROOM  EDITION  OF 
NEW  COPYRIGHTED  PLAYS 


The  CLUB  FRIEND 

OR 

A FASHIONABLE  PHYSICIAN 

BY 

Sydney  Rosenfeld 

Author  of  14  A Possible  Case''  “ Imagination ,”  “ A House  of  Cards'' 
44  The  Passing  Show''  Co-author  of  4‘  The  Senator” 

Adapter  of  44  The  Two  Escutcheons”  Etc . 


A bright,  vivacious  society  comedy  in  three  acts,  for 
six  male  and  five  female  characters. 


Costumes  of  the  present  day.  Acting  Time:  Two  hours. 


44  Mr.  Rosenfeld  has  handled  his  subject  with  rare  skill,  and  made  a 
play  which  in  many  respects  is  far  removed  from  the  conventional  modern 
comedy.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  is  noted  for  his  skill  in  writing  bright  and  witty 
dialogue,  and  he  has  rarely  equalled  his  text  in  this  piece.  It  is  a delight- 
ful comedy,  clean  and  bright,  and  should  find  favor  with  intelligent  audi- 
ences everywhere.'’—  The  Boston  Herald . 

44  The  dialogue  is  deliciously  witty.  . . An  abundance  of  merry  sit- 
uations and  clever  contrasts  of  mirth  and  pathos  hold  the  attention  of  the 
audience.” — The  Boston  Daily  Globe. 


Price,  50  Cents. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  De  Witt's  Acting  Plays  and  De  Witt's 
Ethiopian  and  Comic  Dramas  sent  free  on  application. 


CHICAGO: 

THE  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


NEW  COMEDIES 


The  Rich  Miss  Poor 

A PLAT  IN  ONE  ACT 

By  CHARLES  TOWNSEND 

Author  of  fifty  successful  plays 


A charming  comedietta  of  modern  life  and  especially  adaptable  to 
the  amateur  stage. 

Characters  : Three  male,  two  female. 

Scene:  Lawyer’s  Office. 

Acting  Time  : Twenty  minutes. 


Price,  15  Cents 


Balm  of  Gilead 

AN  ORIGINAL  COMEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 

By  EDWARD  BOLTWOOD 


A delightful  play  full  of  new  and  clever  situations  and  brilliant 
dialogue. 

Characters  : Two  male,  two  female. 

Scene  : Modern  drawing  room* 

Acting  Time  : Forty  minutes. 


Price,  25  Cents 


TWO  NEW  PLATS 

Dramatized  from  Stories  by  Richard  Harding  Davis 


The  Littlest  Girl 

A ONE- A CT  PLA  Y 

By  ROBERT  HILLIARD 

Taken  from  the  story  “ Her  First  Appearance” 


Played  by  Mr.  Hilliard  for  three  seasons  in  the  leading  theatres 
of  America. 

Characters  : Three  male,  one  female. 

Scene  : A bachelor  apartment. 

Acting  Time  : Twenty  minutes. 


Price,  25  Cents 


The  Orator  of  Zapata  City 

A ONE- ACT  PLAY 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

Taken  from  his  story  of  the  same  title. 


This  play  was  written  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  and  by  whose  per- 
mission it  is  now  published.  It  is  a strong  drama  of  Western  life  and 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  straight  and  character  acting. 

Characters  : Eight  male,  one  female. 

Scene  : A western  court-room. 

Acting  Time  : Thirty  minutes. 


Price,  25  Cents 


two  new_  plays 

A MIDSUMMER 

MADNESS 

A VAUDEVILLE  SKETCH  IN  ONE  ACT 

By  Charles  Townsend, 

Author  of  “ Broken  Fetters “ Borderland,”  “ A Social  Outcast “ Vaca- 
tionnf  “ A Shattered  Idol,”  Etc.y  Etc. 

Characters  : Three  male,  two  female. 

Scene:  A Summer  Cottage  on  a July  morning. 

Price,  15  Cents 


BURIED  TREASURE 

— OR  — 

THE  CONNECTICUT  BUCCANEERS 

AN  ORIGINAL  FARCE  IN  ONE  ACT 

By  R.  F.  Greene 


Six  Male  Characters. 

A most  amusing  sketch,  with  excellent  parts  for  old 
Yankee  and  theatrical  characters,  based  on  the  ever-inter- 
esting theme  of  Captain  Kidd’s  buried  treasure. 

Scene  : Dining-room  in  plainly-furnished  farmhouse. 
Acting  Time  : Thirty  minute* 

Price,  15  Cents 

The  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  De  Witt's  Acting  Plays  and  De  Witt's 
Ethiopian  and  Comic  Dramas  sent  free  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


The  GIRL  FROM  KLONDIKE 

— OR  — 

WIDE-AWAKE  NELL 

A THREE-ACT  COMEDY-DRAMA 

By  Frank  Dumont 

Author  of"  Mr,  Mikado “ Helen's  Funny  Babies ,”  44  The  Rainmakers 
44  McFadden's  Elopement Etc. 

Characters  : Eleven  male,  three  female. 

Acting  Time  : Two  hours. 

A very  effective  play , introducing  juvenile , soubrette,  comedy 
and  heavy  characters , the  scenery  consisting  of  rocky 
passes  and  rude  interiors . 

SITTSTOIFSIS. 

ACT  1.  The  Meeting — “You  are  after  justice,  are  you?”— Rem- 
iniscences— The  forged  receipts — “ Mabel  shall  never  be  your 
wife ! ” — Clarence  and  Kirby  grapple— Violence  averted  by 
Burton—44  You  shall  not  leave  me  1 44  Help  ! Help  ! ”— Nell 

to  the  rescue— 44  The  papers  in  the  desk  44  Can  this  be  the 
assassin?” — The  actor  obtains  an  engagement — Strategy— At 
the  stockade — 44 1 am  the  victim  of  your  plot  1 ” — The  last 
chance  for  freedom— Mabel’s  visit — 44  A rope!  A rope!” — 
The  strategists  appear— The  parson  has  his  say — 44  Who,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  are  you  ? ” — 44  Wide-Awake  Nell ! ” 

ACT  II.  44  Help  ! or  I perish  ! ” — Tracking  the  fugitive— Acciden- 
tally betrayed— Nell  arrives  in  time — The  escape  from  the  win- 
dow— “Where  is  the  t:*ait J>r  ?” — 44  Fire  upon  her,  fire  ! ” — Pow- 
hattan  plays  his  part — Guffy  appears  as  a new  recruit— Nell 
asks  Tom  Bascom  to  leave  the  gang— 44  You  are  not  my 
father ! ” — 44  To  do  or  die  ! ” — Guffy’s  plight— Friends  arrive 
— The  Indian — “To-morrow  you  become  Mrs.  Kirby!” — 
Mabel’s  struggle— The  Indian  to  the  rescue. 

ACT  III.  The  regulators  aroused — 44  She  is  now  my  wife  ! ” — 
Clarence  surrounded  by  outlaws — Captain  Nell  on  the  trail 
again— Kirby  confesses — Trouble  brewing— Nell  confronts 
Kirby — “ Vengeance  is  mine  1 ”— The  plot  fails—44  Hurrah  for 
our  side ! ” 

Price,  25  Cents. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  De  Witt's  Acting  Plays  and  De  Witt's 
Ethiopian  and  Comic  Dramas  sent  free  on  application. 


WON  BACK 

A PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 

By  CLIFTON  W.  TAYLEUR 

Six  male,  four  female,  characters,  A play  written  in  the  same  vein 
as  “Held  by  the  Enemy,”  “Shenandoah,”  “ Across  the  Potomac,”  and 
other  great  New  York  successes.  Mr.  Tavleur  has  written  many  suc- 
cessful plays  for  Maggie  Mitchell,  Frank  Cbanfrau,  and  others,  but 
this  striking  picture  of  the  stirring  times  of  the  Great  Rebellion  sur- 
passes them  all.  Costumes,  civil  and  military  of  the  period.  Scenes, 
two  interiors,  and  one  landscape  with  Confederate  camp,  easily  man- 
aged. Time  of  playing,  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

PRICE 25  CENTS. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS. 

ACT  I. — Drawing-room,  Arlington,  Washington — 1860. 

“Whom  first  we  love,  you  know,  we  seldom  wed ; 

Time  rules  us  all:  and  life  indeed  is  not 
The  thing  we  planned  it  out,  ere  hope  was  dead, 

And  then,  we  women  cannot  choose  our  lot.” 

In  fetters— The  rivals — North  and  South— The  coy  widow — A noted 
duelist— An  old  affection — The  dismissal — The  rivals  meet — “Yoq 
shall  answer  for  this  ” — Farewell. 

ACT  II — Same  Scene— 1860. 

“ Who  might  have  been — Ah,  ivhaU  I dare  not  think  I 
We  all  are  changed.  God  judges  for  the  best* 

God  help  us  do  our  duty,  and  not  shrink. 

And  trust  in  Heaven  humbly  for  the  rest. 

Broken  tios — A Yassar  girl’s  idea  of  matrimony — A Washington 
savage — Schooling  a lover — Affairs  of  honor — The  Northern  fire-eater — 
The  missing  challenge — Betrothed. 

ACT  III. — Drawing-room  in  New  York  Hotel — 1861, 

“With  bayonets  slanted  in  the  glit*eNfig  light 
With  solemn  roll  of  drums. 

With  starlit  banners  rustling  wings  of  .'lifc’ht. 

The  knightly  concourse  comes.  * 

To  arms'!  To  arms ! — Stand  by  the  flag — A womb’s  duty — A skirm- 
ish in  the  parlor — On  to  Richmond — Reunited — Tne  passing  regiment 

ACT  IV. — Confederate  Camp  at  Winchester—  *864. 

“No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever,  or  the  winding  river  he  red ; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever,  when  they  laurel  the  graves  of  bur 

A coward’s  armor — A hand  to  hand  struggle — Hugh  captured— Sen- 
tenced to  be  shot — A ministering  angel — Harold  King’s  revenge — Th* 
attack  on  the  camp — Death  of  King — After  the  battle — Won  BacK 


Single  copies  sent,  post-p**^  *ddVe*>»,  oe*  receipt  of  price. 
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Practical  Instructions  for 
Private  Theatricals 

By  W.  D,  EMERSON 

Author  of  “A  Country  Romance,”  “The  Unknown  Rival  ” 
“Humble  Pie,”  etc. 

Price,  25  cents 


Here  is  a practical  hand-book,  describing  in  detail  all  the 
accessories,  properties,  scenes  and  apparatus  necessary  for  an 
amateur  production.  In  addition  to  the  descriptions  in  words 
everything  is  clearly  shown  in  the  numerous  pictures,  more 
than  one  hundred  being  inserted  in  the  book.  No  such  useful 
book  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  amateur  players  of  anv 
country. 


CONTENTS 


Chapter  I.  Introductory  Remarks. 

Chapter  II.  Stage,  How  to  Make,  etc.  In  drawing-room* 
or  parlors,  with  sliding  or  hinged  doors.  In  a single  large 
loom.  The  Curtain;  how  to  attach  it,  and  raise  it,  etc. 

Chapter  III.  Arrangement  of  Scenery.  How  to  hang  it. 
Drapery,  tormentors,  wings,  borders,  drops. 


, ^ napter  IY.  Box  Scenes.  Center  door  pieces,  plain  wings, 
ooor  wings,  return  pieces,  etc. 

Chapter  V.  How  to  Light  the  Stage.  Oil,  gas  and  electric 
i g ^ . I ootlights,  SideJights,  Reflectors.  How  to  darken  the 
stage,  etc. 


Chapter  VI.  Stage  Effects.  Wind.  Rain,  Thunder,  Break- 
ing  Glass,  Falling  Buildings,  Snow,  Water,  Waves,  Cascades, 
Passing  Trains,  Lightning,  Chimes,  Sound  of  Horses’  Hoofs, 


Chapter  VII.  Scene  Painting. 

Chapter  VIII.  A Word  to  the  Property  Man. 
Chapter  IX.  To  the  Stage  Manager. 

Chapter  X.  The  Business  Manager. 


Address  Orders  to 

THE  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PLAYS 

And  Entertainment  Books. 

'JjlEING  the  largest  theatrical  booksellers  in 
the  United  States,  we  keep  in  stock  the  most 
complete  and  best  assorted  lines  of  plays  and  en- 
tertainment books  to  be  found  anywhere. 

We  can  supply  any  play  or  book  pub- 
lished. We  have  issued  a catalogue  of  the  best 
plays  and  entertainment  books  published  in 
America  and  England.  It  contains  a full 
description  of  each  play,  giving  number  of  char- 
acters, time  of  playing,  scenery,  costumes,  etc. 
This  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

The  plays  described  are  suitable  for  ama- 
teurs and  professionals,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
may  be  played  free  of  royalty.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  dramatic  books  should  examine  our  cat- 
alogue before  ordering  elsewhere. 

We  also  carry  a full  line  of  grease  paints, 
face  powders,  hair  goods,  and  other  “make-up” 
materials. 


The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company 
CHICAGO 
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